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REFERENCE  PRICES  ESTABLISHED  BY  ESC 
FOR  FRESH  CITRUS,  1968-69  SEASON 


The  Commission  of  the  European  Economic  Community  (EEC)  has  established  refer- 
ence prices  for  fresh  citrus  fruit  marketed  in  member  countries  during  the 
1968-69  season.    These  prices,  designed  as  protective  measures  for  Italian  pro- 
ducers, provide  a  means  whereby  a  compensatory  tax  can  be  levied  on  EEC  imports 
from  third  countries  in  the  event  the  prices  for  such  imports  fall  below  the 
applicable  reference  prices. 

The  reference  prices  for  fresh  oranges  and  lemons  are  included  in  this  circular. 
No  such  prices  are  established  for  grapefruit  since  production  within  the  EEC 
is  of  no  commercial  significance. 

Oranges . --The  1968-69  reference  prices  for  oranges  are  the  same  as  those  estab- 
lished the  previous  year  with  the  exception  of  the  month  of  December. 
This  latter  reference  price  is  slightly  above  the  level  of  a  year  earlier. 

U.S.  orange  exports  to  the  EEC  are  not  expected  to  be  affected  by  the  reference 
prices  since  these  exports  are  largely  confined  to  the  May-September  period 
when  the  minimum  price  system  is  not  in  effect.    U.S.  participation  in  EEC 
markets  is  very  limited  during  the  winter  months  because  of  the  normally  abun- 
dant Mediterranean  supplies. 
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The  1968-69  reference  prices  for  oranges  are  as  follows 


Varietal  group 
(Italian  oranges) 


I  -  Moro  &  Tarocco 


II  -  Sanguinello 


III  -  Biondo  Commune 


Reference  price 
Unit  of  account 
per  100  kg.  net  l/ 

19.5 


17.1 
7.1 


Period  of 
application 


December  1,  1968 
to  March  31,  1969 

January  1,  1969 
to  April  30,  1969 

December  1,  1968 
to  April  30,  1969 


1/  A  unit  of  account  is  equal  to  approximately  US$1. 

Expressed  in  equivalent  U.S.  cents  per  pound,  the  1968-69  reference  prices 
compared  with  those  of  last  season  are: 


Group  I 
Group  II 


Group  III 


1967-68 
U.S.  cents 
per  lb . 

8.800 

7.757 
3.221 


1968-69 
U.S.  cents 
per  lb. 

8.81+5 

7.757 
3.221 


In  order  to  establish  varietal  comparability,  the  EEC  has  determined  that  the 
above  three  groups  of  Italian  oranges  correspond  to  the  following  varieties 
imported  from  third  countries: 

Group  I      -  a.    Moro  and  Tarocco 

b.    Those  varieties  of  Group  II  marketed 
during  the  month  of  December 

Navel  sanguina  (Double  fine  amelioree,  Washington 
sanguina,  Sanguina  grande)  Maltaise  sanguine,  and 
all  other  varieties  not  listed  in  Groups  I  and  III. 

All  varieties  from  Surinam,  Biondo  commune  (Blanca 
comuna,  Comune),  Grano  de  Oro  (imperial,  Sucrena), 
Baladi,  Pera,  Hamlin,  Macetera,  Pineapple,  Blood 
Oval  (Doblefina,  Double  fine),  Portugaise  sanguine, 
Sanguina  redonda  (Entrefina),  and  Sanguina  ordinaire. 


Group  II  - 


Group  III  - 


The  determination  as  to  whether  a  compensatory  tax  should  be  levied  on  imports 
of  these  varietal  groups  from  third  countries  is  made  by  comparing  the  entry 
prices  for  such  imports  with  the  applicable  reference  price.    Before  this  com- 
parison can  be  made,  the  prices  of  the  imported  produce,  which  are  compiled  at 
the  wholesale  level,  must  be  translated  back  to  the  port  of  entry,  the  point 
at  which  the  reference  price  is  established.    The  first  step  in  this  procedure 
involves  the  multiplication  of  the  actual  market  prices  by  prescribed  coeffi- 
cients.   The  application  of  these  coefficients  is  to  establish  comparability 
in  the  commercial  value  of  Italian  oranges,  the  prices  of  which  form  the  basis 
for  the  reference  prices,  and  the  imported  produce.    The  coefficients  appli- 
cable to  each  of  the  third  country  varietal  groups  indicated  above  are: 


Charges  incurred  between  the  port  of  entry  and  the  marketplace — import  duty, 
internal  transportation  costs,  etc. — are  then  deducted  from  the  adjusted  market 
price.    The  resulting  figure,  the  net  entry  price,  is  then  in  a  position  to  be 
compared  with  the  reference  price.    If  the  net  entry  price  is  below  the  refer- 
ence price,  a  compensatory  tax — equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two  prices — 
is  applied. 

Lemons. — The  reference  price  determinations  for  lemons  are  much  less  complex 

than  those  for  oranges  as  no  adjustments  are  made  for  varietal  differ- 
ences . 

The  prices  for  1968-69,  shown  on  the  following  page,  are  moderately  higher  in 
all  months,  except  June,  than  those  established  in  1967-68.  Despite  this  in- 
crease, the  reference  prices  remain  below  the  prices  at  which  U.S.  lemons  may 
be  expected  to  be  delivered  in  EEC  markets. 


Group  la 
Group  lb 
Group  II 
Group  III 


1.00 
1.2k 
1.10 
O.76 
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The  following  tabulation  sets  forth  the  lemon  reference  prices  for  the  1968-69 
season  and  those  of  last  season  for  comparison: 


Month 

1967-68 

1968-69 

U.S.  npntfl 

TT   Q  CPTlt«! 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

June 

7.031 

6.985 

Jul  v 

7. 

7  Q^8 

August 

8.528 

8.8U5 

September 

7.938 

8.119 

Oetob*»T 

7.711 

8  528 

November 

5.806 

5.987 

December 

5.579 

5.987 

January 

5.579 

5.987 

February 

5.U89 

5.897 

March 

5.715 

April 

5.987 

6.169 

May 

5.715 

6.713 
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The  Western  European  Market  for  Fresb  Citrus 

Oranges  (including  tangerines). — In  19^7  the  11  Western  European  countries  in- 
dicated in  table  1  imported  84.9  million  boxes 
of  oranges,  k.3  million  less  than  the  large  volume  of  the  previous  year.  The 
most  notable  declines  were  registered  by  the  two  major  European  importers, 
West  Germany  and  France.    Several  factors  combined  to  influence  the  movement  of 
oranges  to  Europe  in  19^7  >  including  shorter  supplies  in  the  Mediterranean  area 
during  the  later  part  of  the  year.    The  reduced  supplies  were  a  combination  of 
reduced  output,  especially  in  Spain,  and  later  maturing  crops  in  several  major 
exporting  countries.    This  caused  a  portion  of  the  oranges  that  would  normally 
be  shipped  in  late  1967  to  be  sent  in  early  1968. 


Although  the  total  volume  received  from  Spain  dropped  by  more  than  7  million 
boxes,  that  country  remained  the  leading  supplier  of  oranges  with  shipments  2-^ 
times  those  of  Israel,  the  nearest  competitor.    Both  the  volume  shipped  and 
Israel's  share  of  the  market  increased  in  19&7*    For  the  fourth  consecutive 
year  the  United  States  supplied  more  oranges  to  Europe,  but  the  volume  remained 
a  small  part  of  total  consumption. 

Lemons . --Western  Europe  imported  10.1  million  boxes  of  lemons  in  1967>  approxi- 
mately the  same  volume  as  each  of  the  past  k  years.    West  Germany  and 
France,  the  two  mo3t  prominent  importers,  received  65  percent  of  the  total. 
Despite  a  U58,000-box  decline  in  volume,  Italian  lemons  once  again  dominated 
the  market,  accounting  for  57  percent  of  total  imports.    The  United  States,  a 
distant  second  as  a  supplier,  increased  its  share  of  the  market  to  16  percent, 
largely  through  increased  shipments  to  France.    Both  South  Africa  and  Greece 
also  supplied  more  lemons  in  1967  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Grapefruit . --The  steady  upward  trend  in  the  importation  of  grapefruit  was  evi- 
dent again  in  1967 ,  although  the  rate  of  expansion  was  reduced 
from  the  previous  year.    Imports  totaled  6.7  million  boxes  for  an  increase  of 
6  percent  as  all  three  major  importers  -  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  and 
France  -  increased  purchases.    These  countries  accounted  for  79  percent  of 
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total  imports.    Although  the  volume  increased,  the  market  share  held  by  Israel 
declined  slightly  in  19^7  "but  remained  veil  ahead  of  the  other  suppliers. 
South  Africa  and  Cyprus,  suppliers  of  growing  importance,  gained  a  larger  share 
of  the  market  in  19&I,  hut  the  U.S.  performance  declined  slightly.    Imports  of 
fresh  citrus  are  shown  in  tables  1-3* 

The  Western  European  Market  for  Citrus  Juices 

The  rising  popularity  of  citrus  juices  in  Western  Europe  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  most  recent  import  statistics  of  the  individual  countries.    All  markets 
reported  increases  over  the  previous  year  in  almost  every  category.    The  United 
States  was  the  major  beneficiary  of  this  expansion,  registering  impressive  gains 
in  every  country.    The  United  States  and  Israel  have  recently  accounted  for  al- 
most half  of  the  European  imports.    Other  major  suppliers  include  Greece,  Morocco, 
and  Spain. 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  major  market  for  citrus  juices  in  Europe,  increased 
imports  during  1966-67  in  both  the  single -strength  and  the  concentrate  cate- 
gories with  Israel  remaining  the  number  one  supplier. 

West  Germany  registered  the  largest  year-to-year  increase,  a  gain  of  18,668 
metric  tons,  or  ^3  percent,  from  1966.    Israel  was  the  major  supplier  of  citrus 
juice  again  in  1967,  but  impressive  gains  were  made  by  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Netherlands.    Imports  of  various  forms  of  orange  juice  accounted  for 
nearly  the  entire  increase. 

France  increased  imports  by  9*290  metric  tons  or  52  percent,  from  1966  to  19&7* 
almost  equally  divided  between  grapefruit  and  orange  juice .    As  a  result  of  a 
sharp  rise  in  imports  from  the  United  States,  7,252  metric  tons,  the  United 
States  became  the  largest  supplier  to  the  French  market  in  1967 • 

Other  countries  substantially  increasing  imports  of  citrus  juice  include  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Belgium.    The  United  States  recorded  the 
largest  gain  in  each  market  and  gained  the  top  position  in  every  country  with 
the  exception  of  the  Netherlands,  where  Israel  is  the  major  supplier.  Imports 
of  citrus  products  are  shown  in  tables  U-ll. 

U.S.  Fresh  Citrus  Exports 

Exports  reflected  the  abundant  supplies  of  citrus  available  during  the  1966-67 
season,  as  shipments  of  all  three  categories  registered  increases  over  recent 
years.    For  fresh  oranges ,  the  amount  exported  totaled  almost  8.2  million  boxes 
during  1966-67,  a  19  percent  increase  from  the  previous  season.    The  Canadian 
market,  the  largest  market  for  U.S.  oranges,  received  about  half  of  the  in- 
creased shipments.    U.S.  exports  of  lemons  in  1966-67,  almost  3.U  million  boxes, 
exceeded  the  level  of  the  preceding  season  by  more  than  100,000  boxes.    The  two 
largest  markets,  Japan  and  France,  both  increased  purchases.    Grapefruit  exports 
were  3.U  million  boxes  in  1966-67,  an  increase  of  31  percent  from  1965-&6.  A1" 
most  all  of  this  expansion  was  in  the  Canadian  market.    U.S.  exports  of  fresh 
citrus  are  shown  in  tables  12-1*+. 

Continued  on  last  page. 
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Table  1. — Oranges  (including  Tangerines),  Fresh:  Imports 

into  Western  Europe  from  Specified  Countries,  1965-67 


:  Country  of  Origin  

Importing  :::::::::: 
Country       :Algeria  :  Brazil  :  Israel  :  Italy    ;Morocco  : S.Africa:    Spain  :    U.S.     ;  Other    :  Total 

:  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  Thousand  Boxes  (70  lbs.  )-------  


Austria:  : 

1Q65  ^ 

 ', 

:       100  ; 

280  ! 

1,276  ! 

1  : 

59  : 

344  1 

:         4  | 

547  : 

2,611 

1966  

:         29  ; 

465  : 

864  : 

1  : 

:        95  : 

•                y  y  * 

436  : 

5  ; 

*                y  < 

551  : 

y  y~  * 

2,446 

1967   Ji 

2  ! 

57  : 

666  : 

765  : 

4  ■ 

90  : 

284  ! 

:         4  : 

685  : 

2,557 

Belgium :  : 

1965   i, 

m  m  m 

611  \ 

21  : 

21  : 

340  : 

2,352  - 

7  *j  y 

658  j 

429  : 

4,432 

1966  i 

tm  w  b 

«  »  — 

616  ! 

10  ! 

18  : 

274  : 

2,54o  - 

599  : 

497  : 

4,554 

1967   i 

770  : 

19  : 

14  : 

252  : 

2,408  ! 

:       755  : 

356  : 

4,574 

Denmark:  : 

1965   i 

M  B>  M» 

80 ! 

648  ! 

20  : 

35  : 

66  i 

;      516  : 

21  : 

27  ! 

1,413 

1966   £ 

MM 

59  : 

681  : 

9  : 

30  ■ 

45  : 

641  : 

:        36  : 

16  : 

1,517 

1  ! 

52  : 

607  : 

9  : 

87  : 

65  : 

454  ; 

53  i 

20  : 

1,348 

Finland:  : 

1965   1. 

1  : 

32  : 

588  1 

20  : 

\     76 I 

151  : 

223  ! 

:          5  : 

99  : 

1,195 

1966  i 

*  j 

21  : 

658  : 

19  ! 

:        97  ' 

:       129  ! 

276 

:         6  : 

96  : 

1,302 

___ 

11  : 

729  ! 

16  : 

:        83  : 

155  1 

276 

:         1  : 

69  : 

1,340 

France :  : 

1965  ^ 

4,111  : 

466  1 

751  : 

65  I 

:    6,989  : 

1,538  : 

8,181  I 

:       209  : 

1,129  : 

23,439 

4,299  : 

7     *  * 

185  : 

600  : 

12  : 

6,968  : 

1,706 

:  10,003 

:       204  : 

977  : 

24,954 

2,885  : 

305  : 

830  : 

68  : 

,    6,888  - 

:    1,609  : 

:  8,869 

:       431  : 

1,268  ; 

23,153 

West  Germany: : 

13,624 

!     76  ! 

26,203 

969  : 

782  I 

2,753  : 

2,429 

:  3,087 

++7  1 

:    1,424  ; 

:    1,059  ! 

564  ; 

y  ' 

455  : 

2,945  : 

7  y  y 

1,594  : 

7  *  ' 

2,688 

1,118  : 

:  15,617 

:  68 

!       840  : 

25,889 

325  : 

458  : 

3,749  : 

1,859  : 

:  2,526 

:    1,292  - 

:  12,536 

:  97 

:       999  ' 

23,841 

Netherlands :  : 

303  ! 

1,249  : 

^7      y  * 

869  j 

:  46 

:  651 

;  364 

i  2,486 

:  512 

:       636  : 

7,116 

59  : 

764  : 

857  : 

y  1 

:        76  : 

:  550 

:  409 

:  3,172 

:  634 

:       708  • 

:  7,229 

•  7  y 

156  : 

857  : 

1,146  : 

127 

:  610 

:  314 

:  2,860 

:  762 

:       703  ! 

:  7,535 

Norway :  : 

*  j 

:        87  : 

385 

10 

:  228 

;  161 

:  747 

:       137  ' 

:        40  | 

.  1,795 

:        19  : 

399 

:  222 

:  141 

:  896 

:  202 

:  39 

:  1,918 

'           7  y 

*  - 

:          9  : 

•                   ✓  * 

412  : 

:  1 

:  190 

:  130 

:  710 

:  194 

:  58 

:  1,704 

7  • 

y^  y  "» 

7  : 

:       151  : 

1,000  : 

\  606 

:  218 

:  112 

:  1,419 

7  y 

j  66 

:  30 

!  3,609 

1  ! 

:        93  ' 

'                ✓  -y 

1,099 

7    y  y 

:  456 

*  ✓ 

:  24l 

:  84 

:  1,562 

:  95 

:  8 

:  3,639 

1967  < 

1 

:        83  - 

1,160  : 

:  441 

:  264 

65 

:  1,305 

:  101 

:  12 

:  3,432 

Switzerland:  : 

7 

:       107  : 

299 

1  1,565 

:  4 

I  77 

!  951 

:  4 

!  131 

S  3,145 

4  - 

;        68  : 

:  439 

:  1,155 

:  13 

:  63 

:  1,164 

:  14 

:  149 

:  3,069 

1967   * 

12 

:  89 

:  503 

:  1,150 

!  22 

:  88 

:  922 

!  1 

:  112 

:  2,899 

United  Kingdom 

40 

:  870 

:  3,842 

!  1 

!  378 

!  2,773 

!  2,721 

1  60 

:  1,160 

!  11,845 

:  486 

:  3,745 

:  2 

:  745 

:  2,946 

:  3,947 

:  77 

:  718 

:  12,666 

1967  •  * 

634 

:  4,215 

\  2 

:  876 

:  3A51 

:  2,566 

:  217 

:  619 

:  12,480 

Total :  : 

1965  

5,438 

:  3,924 

:  12,026 

!  6,059 

:  11,688 

!  7,065 

J  33,564 

i  1,752 

i  5,287 

:  86,803 

1966   A 

4,927 

:  2,179 

:  12,504 

:  4,197 

:  11,573 

:  7,010 

:  40,254 

:  1,940 

:  4,599 

:  89/  33 

1967   - 

• 
• 

3,382 

:  2,555 

:  14,787 

:  4,457 

:  11,564 

:  7,211 

:  33,190 

:  2,6l6 

:  5,101 

:  84,663 

*  Less  than  500  boxes. 
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Table  2. — Lemons,  Fresh:    Imports  into  Western 

Europe  Frorc  Specified  Countries,  1965-67 


;   Country  of  Origin  

Importing  ::::::::: 
Country  :  Cyprus  :  Greece  :  Israel  ;    Italy  ;S. Africa;    Spain  t    U.S,    ;    Other  :  Total 

:  -  -  ------------  Thousand  Boxes  (76  lbs.)  ------------- 


Austria:  : 

—  -  -  * 

14  : 

2  : 

620  : 

41  : 

1 

4  : 

68l 

_  -./'/' 

ni, 

24  : 

2  : 

639  : 

2  : 

43  : 

2  J 

712 

»  —  — 

32  : 

2  : 

612  : 

7  : 

w 
* 

)•  0 
43  : 

4  : 

700 

Belgium:  : 

•V  » 

202  : 

www 

—  —  — 

213  : 

55  : 

470 

«•  •»•>» 

25  : 

124  : 

—  —  — 

253  : 

53  : 

i.r-r- 
455 

™  *™  ™ 

52  : 

: 

101  : 

: 

**  —  — 

nee  . 

255  : 

51  : 

459 

Denmark : 

2  : 

—  —  —  ! 

35  : 

107  : 

*  < 

1. 

4  : 

5o  : 

4  ; 

210 

2  : 

41  : 

98  : 

^  « 

2  j 

54  : 

5  : 

205 

2  : 

1  : 

32  : 

An  . 

00  : 

4  : 

3  : 

69  ; 

11  : 

202 

Finland:  : 

*  ; 

18  : 

20  : 

5  J 

36  : 

9  ' 

88 

3  : 

16  : 

21  : 

6  : 

2  : 

39  : 

1  : 

DQ 
DO 

1  : 

2  : 

22  : 

25  : 

9  J 

l  : 

41  : 

d  \ 

103 

France :  : 

58  : 

I49  : 

73  2 

812  j 

42  : 

657  i 

628  : 

90  : 

2,509 

106  : 

109  : 

137  : 

842  : 

63  : 

624  : 

684  : 

103  : 

2,660 

iyo (  ••••••••: 

00  : 

163  : 

no  : 

755  : 

29  J 

Ton  • 

739  : 

(51  ' 

95  • 

0  7on 

West  Germany:  : 

5 

114  | 

124  : 

4,047 

3  : 

1 

4  : 

— — — 

3,301  : 

10  : 

491  ; 

_    *m.  S 

1  : 

1 

4  : 

2  < 

3,289  : 

10  : 

4  06  : 

71  : 

153  : 

4,016 
0  Ace 

3,655 

1  : 

10  : 

2  : 

3,044  : 

10  : 

4  00  : 

76  : 

00)l  a 

Netherlands :  : 

294 

10  : 

9  : 

8  : 

134  ' 

-  -  —  ! 

12  : 

101  : 

20  : 

20  : 

11  : 

95  : 

—  —  —  ! 

12  : 

136  : 

12  : 

286 

Q 

0  : 

23  : 

16  : 

67  : 

— — — 

11  - 

132  : 

J-3  • 

Norway:  : 

54  : 

2  : 

—  : 

6  : 

4  - 

— — - 

1 

4  : 

5  : 

75 

2  : 

U  : 

r        2  : 

59  : 

8  ; 

75 

1  : 

V 

5  ! 

0 

3  : 

0  ■ 

c.  , 

pi.  : 

5  • 

Tl 

Sweden:  : 

94 s\ 
98J: 

6  : 

 ! 

18  ■ 

51  ' 

— — — 

1  : 

5  • 

175 

3  : 

19  : 

45 

;          1  : 

3  : 

2  : 

—  : 

23  : 

28 

:          3  : 

4  : 

110  : 

5  ! 

175 

24  j 

3 

:          1  : 

5  : 

j  444 

:          1  : 

:        34  1 

512 

2 

:          1  • 

:        10  - 

!  458 

:         1  : 

:        30  : 

:        27  : 

4  ! 

:  533 

:  8 

:         3  ' 

:  441 

:  39 

:        23  : 

:  4 

:  518 

United  Kingdom: : 

I  66 

:  988 

1965   : 

120 

!  19 

[  68 

!  521 

i  113 

:        10  : 

71 

107 

:  9 

:  63 

1  569 

:  108 

:  15 

:  58 

:  42 

:  971 

125 

:  3 

:  63 

:  543 

:  100 

:  26 

:  83 

S  41 

:  984 

Total :  : 

i  1,434 

:  382 

:  10,049 

204 

:  196 

S  233 

:  6,216 

i  m 

i  1,213 

226 

:  167 

:  330 

:  6,180 

:  196 

:  1,174 

s  1,522 
:  1,63U 

:  383 

:  10,178 

• 

228 

:  294 

:  278 

:  5,722 

:  165 

:  1,313 

:  453 

:  10,087 

*  Less  than  500  boxes. 
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Table  3- — Grapefruit,  Fresh;    Imports  into  Western 
Europe  From  Specified  Countries,  1 965-67 


Country  of  Origin 


Importing 
uounxry 

•  •  « 

•  •  < 

:  Cyprus    : Honduras  : 

►  < 

►  4 

Israel 

• 

Morocco  :S.  Africa- 

1  1 

>       n  c 

UT/Dcr  . 

IO  UtiX 

■ 

— ^ 

Austria : 

• 

:  33 

1, 

!  4 

ft  '< 

A  . 
O 

51 

1  QAA 

!         Hi  ; 

* 

A 

!             0  ' 

>  Q 

«  po 

1  nA*7 

IT 

5P 

* 

Ik  . 

k 

5  : 

7A 
70 

•Deigium . 

♦ 

1  OAR 

-1  Aft 
>        100  , 

i          /^P  ■ 

1          a1?  < 
33  ! 

oAa 
<i03 

1066  

.            T  Oil  < 

!       iy4  i 

65  ' 

12 

271 

!             f  1  ' 

■an  < 
3U  : 

>        ai  i 

• 

1  oAc 

k 

1         Jud  : 

:  49 

'  3 

1  k  < 

ft  ■ 
0 

■  on 

1066  

r-7 

17  : 

L.7 

4f  : 

# 

■          7  . 

14  • 

0 

7  < 

101 

12  : 

RP 

X 

>             u  < 

:        14  : 

6  ■ 

101 

r  lniana. : 

• 

kl 

A 

!  O 

>  Q 

>  R7 

kA 

;         *+o  : 

:  f 

'  S 

»                    S  t 

1 

61 

,W 

w 

k6  , 

>  Q 

7 

k 

J. 

J  ou 

r ranee . 

• 

1  0  1 

•  coA 

:  520 

kl 

!  41 

.            1  kT 
t  141 

>        pnA  < 

>  7P 

>    i  n'ap 

15  ! 

.  Qftc 

:  505 

■  oc 

!  35 

:  12? 

251 

94  ' 
>  7^ 

10  : 

>  Aco 

Ar 

:  op 

i  Ar 
:  10? 

278 

85 

•  1,2Q9 

wesx  uermany: 

• 

Aoc 

:  025 

t  AA 

:  100 

'         l^P  < 

1  oftq 

1  QAC  ......... 

:        97  : 

:  55 

>          1 QP 

1  )■  c 

105  ! 

!  022 

:  55 

:  209 

128 

1  67^ 

• :       210  : 

00  : 

!  OOU 

:  23 

:  313 

;        iuy  ' 

!  147 

1     i  Ton 
!  1,730 

Netherlands : 

•  • 

•  t 

15  : 

:  135 

:  1 

:  2 

!  75 

•         l  nn  1 
!         1UU  ! 

:  337 

46  ; 

n  nA 

:  190 

/r 

!  O 

!  13U 

1  kfl 

■  cai 
531 

7  : 

1  ftk 
!  104 

!  5 

:  3 

:  92 

:  132 

:  432 

Norway: 

•  « 

k-a 

:  43 

:  23 

:  1 

:  5 

'  J-3 

!  20 

:  7 

1  JL 

kk 

* 

:  17 

►  A 
!  O 

!  -»-3 

!  X 

>  ao 

!  37 

Sweden : 

♦ 

An 

:  09 

:  5 

'<  k 

J-33 

*K 

03 

A 

t  0 

44  - 

7 

>  12S 

:  1 

:  70 

:  — 

:  3 

kA 

!            40  ' 

.  A 

s  0 

.        1 07 
:  127 

owl  uzerxanri , 

• 

:  143 

•  * 

:  12 

-  P6 

7 
1 

»  POQ 

.  * 

:  141 

:  18 

:        30  : 

:  8 

:  215 

:  197 

:  24 

:        31  i 

:  22 

:  291 

United  Kingdom: 

• 

!  623 

:  11 

:  552 

:  29 

:  333 

i  1,990 

:  825 

:  26 

:  477 

:  15 

:  450 

:  2,111 

!  770 

:  30 

:  487 

:  40 

:  501 

:  2,233 

Total: 

•  t 
• 

:  137 

i  2,1+35 

:  109 

i  896 

!  656 

!  755 

!  5,588 

:  18U 

:  2,980 

:  116 

:  928 

:  704 

:  881 

:  6,323 

• 
• 

:  98 

:  3,104 

:  124 

:  1,050 

:  708 

:  936 

:  6,699 

*  Less  than  500  boxes. 
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Table  4. --Austria;    Imports  of  citrus  juices, 
by  countries  of  origin,  1961-62  to  1966-67 


Item  and  :  Year  beginning  November  1 


ofOrigin          I  1961-62  ;  1962-63  !  1963-64  |  1964-65  |  1965-66  ;  1966-67 

:  Metric  :  Metric  :  Metric  :  Metric  :  Metric  :  Metric 

:    Tons  :    Tons  :    Tons  :    Tons  :    Tons  :  Tons 
ORANGE  JUICE,  :::::: 

CONCENTRATED  l/         :  :  :  :  :  : 

United  States  :       18.9  :       11.5  :       25- 4  :         4.3  :       31-2  :  1+8. 3 

Germany,  West  :       94.2  :       20.1  :       38.6  :          2/  :       20.4  :  59.2 

Israel  :       58,6  :       39. 0  :       65. 1  :     188.3  :     120.8  :  30.O 

Italy  :       98.6  :       97-6  :     Ikl.k  :      157-4  :       98.0  :  71-6 

South  Africa  :          2/  :          .1  :         6.4  :       30.2  :        4.5  :  33. 0 

Spain  :       25. 0  :       33.3  :       75-0  :       65.3  :       60.2  :  46.8 

Otber  :        7-1  :        4.7  :       63.4  :       43.8  ;       60. 3  :  77-1 


Total  ;   302.4 :  206.3 :  415.3 ;  ^89.3 '.   395.4  :  366.0 


ORANGE  JUICE,  :::::: 

SINGLE -STRENGTH  l/    :  :  :  :  :  : 

United  States  :  247-6  :  158.5  :  66.7  :  97-1  :  112.1  :  301. 8 

Brazil  :  2/  :  2/  :  2/  :  67.4  :  72-5  :  69-4 

Germany,  West  :  143-2  :  202.9  :  259-0  :  289.6  :  465-6  :  148.5 

Greece  :  25-5  :  26.7  :  48.6  :  213.5  :  154-1  :  130.8 

Israel  :  999-3  :  1,243.2  :  941.0  :  1,017-0  :  1,109-2  :  1,084.2 

Italy  :  108.6  :  259-6  :  208.2  :  197-4  :  224.2  :  201.4 

South  Africa  :  2/  :  -3  :  H5-8  :  93-1  :  —  : 

Spain  :  76TO  :  23-9/.  57-5  :  122.2  :  30.8  :  77-5 

Otber  :  30-2  :  46.6  :  1*19.3  ;  67.4  :  147-6  ;  171-5 


Total  i  1,630.6  i  1,961.7  i  1,846.1  i  2,164.7     2,316.1  2,185.1 


1/  Includes  an  unknown  quantity  of  lemon  juice. 
2/  If  any,  included  under  "other". 


Table  5 • — Belgium:    Imports  of  citrus  juices, 
by  countries  of  origin,  1962  to  1967 


Item  and  :  Calendar  Year 


1962  ; 

J  1963 

:  1964 

!  1965 

!    1966  ; 

:  1967 

• 

• 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric  - 

Metric 

• 

Tons 

Tons 

:  Tons 

:  Tons 

',  Tons 

;  Tons 

CITRUS  JUICES  (All)  : 

1,093  : 

898  : 

!     513  ! 

:         544  i 

1        591  : 

!  1,610 

U  i 

:        514  : 

:        546  : 

:        389  : 

:  389 

4ol  ! 

506 

:  886 

:        800  : 

:        845  : 

:  987 

163  : 

1/  : 

:          49  : 

:        152  : 

:  129 

y 

:        323  : 

:         83  : 

:        259  : 

153  : 

121  : 

:  3^3 

:        264  : 

:        227  : 

281  : 

555  : 

745  " 

458  : 

2j  1,258  : 

'3/  1,629 

• 
• 

2,008  j 

2,243  i 

:     3,324  1 

!     2,744  j 

3,721  i 

i  4,744 

1/  If  any,  included  under  "other". 

2/  Includes  203  metric  tons  from  Argentina  and  231  metric  tons  from  Brazil. 
jj  Includes  121  metric  tons  from  Argentina  and  271  metric  tons  from  Brazil. 


Table  6. — Denmark;    Imports  of  citrus  juices, 
by  countries  of  origin,  1961-62  to  1 966-67 


Item  and  :  Year  beginning  July  1 


Country            :      ,    ,  \ 
of  Origin         :  ^61  ^62  , 

1  1962-63 

;  1963-64  ; 

j  1964-65  ] 

i  1965-66  j 

i  1966-67 

:  Metric 
:    Tons  ! 

,  Metric 
Tons  : 

:  Metric 
:    Tons  : 

:  Metric 
:    Tons  : 

:  Metric 
Tons  : 

:  Metric 
:  Tons 

CITRUS  JUICES  (All)  :  : 

:    1,108  : 

:       473  : 
:       696  : 
:       246  - 
:    1,039  : 
:       139  ' 
121 

:       284  ! 
:       783  : 
:       691  ' 
:       279  : 
:       516  : 
:       141  : 

99  : 

:       320  : 
:    1,192  : 
:       648  : 
:       258  : 
:       467  : 

:       319  : 
224  ; 

:       287  : 
:    1,599  : 
:       938  : 
:       368  ; 

:       479  : 
175  : 
1/  439  : 

:  2,201 
:  1,217 
:  707 
:  337 
:  379 
110 

:  2/1,297 

• 

|  3,822 

1    2,793  ; 

1  3,^28  : 

:  4,285  ; 

1  6,248 

l/  Includes  225  metric  tons  from  Brazil. 
2/  Includes  226  metric  tons  from  Brazil. 
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Table  7* — France :    Imports  of  citrus  juices, 
by  countries  of  origin,  1962  to  1967 


Item  and 

Calendar  Year 

Country  : 
of  Origin 

1962 

:  1963 

;  1964 

;  1965 

;  1966 

;  1967 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

:  Metric 

:  Metric 

:  Metric 

Tons 

•  Tons 

•  Tons 

:  Tons 

:  Tons 

:  Tons 

ORANGE  JUICE,  : 

UNSWEETENED  ; 

United  States  : 

:          lo  ! 

:  H 

\  ^ 

:  374 

1  2,779 

Algeria  : 

:         964  i 

\  240 

:  1,048 

:  1,167 

Greece  : 

i  / 

M  ; 

:  2o 

1  79 

:  812 

:  649 

:  157 

Israel  : 

:         lol  ; 

:  lo2 

:  123 

5  224 

:  312 

:  863 

Morocco  : 

:        755  ' 

\  1,036 

:  1,583 

\  1,357 

:  1,745 

:  3,043 

Other  : 

59 

:  145 

:  99 

:  181 

:  121 

Total  ', 

i    2,082  ; 

;  1,997 

!  2,294 

1  2,732 

1  ^,309 

i  8,130 

ORANGE  JUICE,  : 

* 

►  i 

SWEETENED  : 

4 
4 

y ' 

!       5  : 

;    1/ ! 

1  y 

:  35 

\  1,083 

1,437  : 

:     2,678  : 

:  1,175 

:  122 

:  841 

:  2,036 

57  : 

:          77  : 

:          46  : 

:         195  : 

:  464 

:  1,092 

2,3^0  ; 

:     2,459  ' 

:      3,163  •: 

:      2,877  : 

:  2,995 

s  956 

T?  s 

65  : 

92  : 

:        480  : 

:  280 

:  129 

Total  : 

< 

3,907  ' 

1 

1     5,284  ; 

:  M76  : 

;  3,674 

:  M15 

;  5,296 

LEMON  JUICE,  : 

) 

1  4 

CONCENTRATED  : 

i 

t  4 

10  : 

28  \ 

:          11  : 

!      1/  ! 

\      56 I 

!  ^ 

82  : 

:        153  : 

:         242  : 

:        3^8  : 

:        255  : 

:  518 

30  : 

39  : 

7  : 

:          27  : 

47  : 

33 

i 

122  : 

< 

220  ; 

260  ; 

375 : 

358  ; 

1  594 

GRAPEFRUIT  : 

< 

>  1 

JUICE  (All)  : 

4,286  S 

:     3,104  1 

1     1,395  ! 

3,713  : 

1,941  ! 

5,74o 

279  : 

:        457  : 

:        517  : 

16  : 

971  : 

1,205 

:          30  : 

s        136  : 

:        749  J 

2,224  : 

2,718  : 

3,507 

:     1,397  : 

:     2,319  : 

:     3,300  : 

2,929  : 

2,953  : 

2,610 

42 

:          33  : 

:        243  s 

?6  : 

18  : 

Total  ! 

1 

6,03^ 

1 

;  6,049 

!    6,204  ; 

;   8,938  ; 

8,601  ; 

13,153 

1/  If  any,  included  under  "other". 


41 
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Table  8. — Netherlands :    Imports  of  citrus  juices, 
by  countries  of  origin,  1962  to  1967 


Item  and  :  Calendar  Year 


Country  : 

of  Origin  : 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

:  1966 

:  1967 

• 

• 

>       FMS  wX  lv 

Metric 

1     rtc  ux  xv» 

■      nc  ux  x  V- 

• 
• 

CITRUS  JUICES  (All)  : 

Tons 

:  Tons 

:  Tons 

:  Tons 

:  Tons 

:  Tons 

1,617  : 

1.568 

:  685 

!        487  : 

:  778 

:  2,108 

:  4l 

:  45 

:        148  : 

:  202 

Belgium -Luxembourg : 

28  1 

!  "76 

:  167 

:  243 

1        546  : 

t  672 

36  : 

:  15 

:          83  : 

:        180  : 

:  1,295 

1  1,540 

7  : 

:         23  • 

:        202  : 

:        240  : 

:          95  : 

:  295 

516  : 

:        665  : 

:     1,360  : 

:  2,055 

:     2,462  : 

:  3,097 

448  ; 

:        518  : 

:        490  : 

:        424  i 

:        712  : 

:  869 

109  i 

:        159  : 

:          96  : 

:        223  j 

;        186  : 

:  60 

:          30  : 

:          20  : 

:          30  : 

16  ! 

:         16  ! 

:        292  : 

:        447  : 

:        230  : 

:  260 

76  : 

172  : 

:        482  : 

487  : 

:        549  : 

:  528 

343  ' 

673  : 

:         659  : 

700  : 

:        777  : 

:  1,355 

TJ  : 

218  ; 

:        2k3  ! 

367  : 

696  : 

1/  1,446 

• 
• 

3,273  : 

4,103 j 

1    4,830  ; 

5,9i8  ; 

'     8,504  ; 

'  12,432 

1/  Includes  1,176  metric  tons  from  Brazil. 


> 
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Table  9* — Sweden:    Imports  of  citrus  products, 
by  country  of  origin,  1962  to  1967 


Item  and 


Calendar  Year 


Countrv  : 
of*  OtH  crl  n  • 

1962  ; 

1963  1 

;    1964  ; 

:  1965  '; 

;    1966  ; 

;  1967 

• 
• 

Metric  : 

Metric  : 

;    Metric  - 

:    Metric  : 

:    Metric  : 

Metric 

• 
• 

CITRUS  JUICES  (All)  : 

Tons  : 

Tons  : 

:      Tons  : 

:      Tons  : 

:      Tons  1 

:  Tons 

UNSWEETENED  : 

3,3^6  : 

1,982  i 

:     1,015  : 

:     1,232  j 

i     1,733  ! 

:  4,252 

1^5  : 

:        402  : 

:        420  : 

360  : 

:  269 

783  : 

1,579  : 

:      3,120  : 

:      3,632  : 

:      3,756  : 

:  3,^00 

947  : 

676  ; 

:        416  : 

:         396  : 

:        216  : 

:  285 

293  : 

396  : 

:         312  : 

i        175  : 

:        175  : 

:  137 

494  : 

4o4  ; 

:        533  : 

:        200  : 

:         540  ; 

:  578 

Ail 

/*\ 

260  : 

325  : 

221  : 

406  : 

1/    887  : 

990 

• 

6,268  ; 

5,806  ; 

I   6,019  ; 

:  6,461  ; 

7,667  ; 

9,9H 

♦ 
• 

CITRUS  JUICES  (All)  : 

SWEETENED  : 

56  : 

124  : 

:          66  : 

:         70  : 

:          50  : 

:  46 

2/  : 

:          IT  : 

:          21  ! 

:          25  : 

:  11 

3* ' 

25  : 

50 

:          31  : 

30  ! 

24 

• 

• 

i4q  ' 

122  1 

105  ! 

1  81 

* 
• 

CANNED  CITRUS  : 

SECTIONS  : 

18  | 

\      18  ! 

i          15  : 

:  20 

I      19  I 

!  20 

44  : 

104  ■ 

:  7^ 

:  111 

:        142  : 

37 

2/  : 

;          9  : 

:          12  • 

:  14 

:          96  : 

:  97 

1,102  : 

!            9^0  ! 

:  932 

:  1,270 

:     1,202  : 

:  1,038 

2/  " 

:         10  : 

2/  - 

30 

:        140  : 

:  19 

2/ 

57  : 

:  140 

:  32 

2/ 

:  5 

17 

:  36 

:  7 

11 

'         73  i 

s  7? 

• 
• 

1,181 

;  1,174 

;  1,180 

;  1,488 

:  1,672  : 

;  1,295 

2/  If  any,  included  in  "other" 
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Table  10. — United  Kingdom:    Imports  of  citrus  products 
by  countries  of  origin,  1961-62  to  1966-67 


Item  and 
Country 
of  Origin 


Year  beginning  November  1 


1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1,000 
U.S. 
Gallons 


ORANGE  JUICE, 
CONCENTRATED , 


UNSWEETENED 


United  States  :  2 

British  Honduras..:  1 

Israel  :  311 

Italy  :  149 

Jamaica  :  314 

South  Africa  :  143 

Spain  :  163 

Other  :  171 


1,000 
U.S. 
Gallons 


1/ 
162 
196 
111 
227 
210 
1U8 
121 


1,000 
U.S. 
Gallons 


u 

95 
348 
122 

183 
279 

192 

201 


1,000 
U.S. 
Gallons 


64 
161 
605 

50 
249 
174 
209 
204 


1,000 
U.S. 
Gallons 


181 

286 

549 
90 
228 
287 

177 

192 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE,  : 
CONCENTRATED,  UNSWEETENED 
British  Honduras..: 

Israel  : 

Jamaica  : 

South  Africa  : 

Other  

Total  : 


1,000 
U.S. 
Gallons 


448 
281 
1,031 
96 
229 
345 
248 
224 


• 

1,254  ; 

1  1,175 

\    1,420  ; 

:  1,716 

1    1,990  , 

!  2,902 

ORANGE  JUICE,  : 

SINGLE -STRENGTH  2/  : 

131  : 

!    125  : 

'■■  jJ 

!     17  ! 

:        11  : 

:  192 

British  Honduras ♦ . : 

191  : 

751  : 

:       630  : 

:       538  : 

:       554  ; 

:  3^ 

1,864  : 

2,361  ! 

:    3,548  s 

:    3,284  : 

>    3,153  : 

:  3,783 

36  : 

:          3  : 

:        15  : 

:        33  : 

!■         280  ! 

^  50 

204  : 

:        79  : 

:        26  : 

:        67  : 

:       486  : 

:  21 

375  : 

:       3^8  : 

:       ^53  : 

:       521  : 

:       408  j 

:  275 

400  : 

454  : 

:       674  : 

:       415  s 

:       500  : 

:  898 

680  ; 

439  : 

:       535  : 

:       503  : 

:        3k  : 

:  589 

136  : 

211  : 

:       395  : 

:       281  : 

130  : 

191 

Total  : 

• 
• 

4,017  ! 

^771  ; 

;  6,276  ; 

5,659  ; 

5,556  ; 

1  6,343 

1  : 

4  : 

9  : 

19  : 

2  : 

:  11 

21  : 

17  : 

*3  : 

39  ; 

29  : 

52 

85  : 

72  : 

46  : 

67  : 

79  : 

49 

18  : 

17  : 

36  : 

41  : 

72  : 

7 

19  : 

5  : 

3  : 

9  : 

15  : 

52 

144  ; 

115  ! 

137  : 

175  : 

197  1 

171 

(Continued) 
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Table  10. — United  Kingdom:    Imports  of  citrus  products, 

by  countries  of  origin,  1961-62  to  1 966-67- -Continued 


J.  UCUl    CUiU.  1 

;                             Year  beginning  November  1 

;  1961-62  ; 

1962-63  ; 

1963-64  ; 

1964-65  ; 

1965-66  : 

;  1966-67 

:    1,000  : 

1,000  ; 

1,000  j 

1,000  : 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:    U.S.  : 

U.S.  : 

U.S.  : 

U.S.  : 

U.S.  : 

:  U.S. 

:  Gallons  : 

Gallons  : 

Gallons  : 

Gallons  : 

Gallons  ! 

:  Gallons 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE,  ! 
SINGLE -STRENGTH  2/  : 

UUi  wCU    O  UCL  l/CO 

\       880  \ 

546  ! 

107  : 

240  : 

26  1 

:  224 

British  Honduras..; 

on 

JO? 

7Q 

Tsi*ael .......... 

:       354  : 

581  : 

1,333  : 

1,942  : 

1,616  : 

:  1,992 

Jamaica  : 

:       356  : 

364  : 

284  : 

458  : 

422  : 

:  287 

South  Africa  : 

:        39  : 

51  : 

195  : 

116  : 

142  : 

:  97 

Trinidad  : 

:    1,262  : 

1,172  : 

987  : 

1,313  : 

1,183  \ 

!  706 

Other*  : 

24  : 

36  : 

9  : 

13  : 

25  : 

39 

Total  \ 

2,965  1 

2,84o  ; 

3,050  ; 

4,161  ; 

3,533  ! 

!  3,618 

OTHER  CITRUS  JUICES  : 

CONCENTRATED,  UNSWEETENED 

United  States  : 

Greece  : 

Israel  : 

Italy  : 

South  Africa  : 

Windward  Islands . . : 
Other  : 

Total  ! 


OTHER  CITRUS  JUICES  : 
SINGLE-STRENGTH,  UNSWEETENED 


United  States  :  57  :  U  :  13  :  197  :  20  :  15 

Ghana  :  1,217  :  996  :  68l  :  1,635  :  1,172  :  1,518 

Israel  :  8  :  171  :  390  :  351  :  199  :  115 

Italy  :  1,117  :  ^70  :  904  :  965  :  525  :  629 

Jamaica  :  524  :  366  :  396  :  590  :  449  :  378 

Mexico  :  1/  :  1/  :  1/  :  245  :  4l6  :  353 

South  Africa  :  49  :  14  :  137  :  103  :  76  :  77 

Trinidad  :  50  :  69  :  72  :  96  :  58  :  81 

Windward  Islands..:  109  :  8  :  118  :  307  :  207  :  132 

Other  ;  149  :  39  ;  32  :  86  :  39  j  H6 

Total   3,280  ;  2,144  ;  2,743  :  ^575  :  3,161  ;  3,^ 


186  J 

38  : 

y  « 

1  : 

M  ; 

:  6 

16  : 

17  : 

72  : 

251  : 

:  208 

13  : 

71  : 

55  : 

46  : 

96  : 

:  198 

552  : 

323  : 

530  : 

507  : 

687  ! 

519 

22  : 

42  : 

38  : 

18  : 

23  : 

;  33 

108  : 

101  : 

53  : 

41  : 

91  ' 

48 

91  : 

31  : 

13  : 

74  : 

62  : 

197 

988  ; 

!     623  ; 

761  : 

938  : 

i,i4o  ; 

1,209 

(Continued ) 
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Table  10. — United  Kingdom:    Imports  of  citrus  products, 

by  countries  of  origin,  1961-62  to  1966-67 — Continued 


Item  and 
Country 
of  Origin 


Year  beginning  November  I 


1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1,000 
Cases 
24/2' s 


GRAPEFRUIT,  TINNED  OR 

BOTTLED,  IN  SYRUP  : 

United  States  :  24l 

British  Honduras . . :  92 

Cyprus  :  48 

Israel  :  379 

Jamaica  :  426 

South  Africa  :  186 

Trinidad  :  21 

Other  :  27 

Total  :  1,420 


ORANGES,  TINNED  OR  : 

BOTTLED,  IN  SYRUP  : 

China  :  17 

Cyprus  :  8 

Israel  :  5 

Japan  :  1,570 

South  Africa  :  16 

Spain  :  173 

Taiwan  :  l/ 

Other  :  5 


Total 


1,794 


1,000 
Cases 
24/2' s 


186 
117 

53 
578 

457 
145 
127 

29 


1,000 
Cases 
24/2,s 


22 

135 

62 

507 
564 
266 

97 
18 


1,000 
Cases 


24/2' 


s 


27 
67 
42 
485 
633 
199 
93 
5 


1,000 

Cases 
24/2,s 


29 
180 

51 

626 

578 
320 
138 
12 


1,692 


1,671 


1,551 


1,934 


6 
8 
3 

1,491 
51 
9 

y 
2 


33 
15 
10 
1,692 

13 
2 

u 

 55 


49 
18 

7 

1,337 
5 
4 

26 
5 


131 
15 

8 

1,648 

23 
9 
34 
14 


1,570 


1,820 


1,451 


1,882 


1,000 
Cases 
24/2*3 


19 
218 

97 
730 
504 

333 
180 
48 


2,129 


120 

19 
4 

1,561 
6 
30 

37 
18 


1,795 


1/  If  any,  included  under  "other". 

2/  Includes  both  sweetened  and  unsweetened  juices 
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Table  11. — West  Germany:    Imports  of  citrus  juices 
by  countries  of  origin,  1966  and  1967 


T+ont    anH  • 
X  OCUl    CLXUX  • 

1  Q^7 
■L7O  I 

1  <J  UclX 

1  UQdWccOcQcCL 

iu  OcLL 

• 

IMG  LiX  It  < 

• 

• 

ORANflF  .TTTT  nr  1  /  • 

J.UUS  1 

»         ions  < 

TTy.  -1  4-  a^I     Q+o  +  qo  • 

0  i  lit; 

1  ft 

»  JLO 

o,yO( 

>       i  hoe; 

►  y-y 

3>6l  : 

W  Ml  M 

:       3,914  : 

'  3,914 

5,661  • 

:  5,503 

:  5,503 

7,095  : 

:  3,892 

;  4,488 

:  8,380 

3,268  ; 

129 

:       2,865  « 

:  2,994 

583  : 

:          258  : 

:  258 

2,296  : 

:       3,151  : 

:  3,151 

2,428  : 

276  : 

:  1,867 

:  2,143 

3,966  : 

:  5,248 

:  5,248 

856  : 

2/  9,832  - 

407  i 

:  10,239 

• 
• 

32,190  1 

14,147  ; 

\  35,017 

;  49,164 

•  1 

•  4 

• 
• 

1967 

• 

• 

1966 

Other  : 

• 
« 

Total  ; 

Grapefruit  1 

Citrus 

Total 

• 
• 

Metric  : 

Metric 

Metric 

• 
• 

OTHER  CITRUS  JUICE  3/: 

Tons  ; 

Tons  : 

;       Tons  : 

2,l8k  : 

!      1,733  ! 

701  ! 

:  2,434 

167  : 

288 

:  288 

97  s 

!     171  ! 

:            18  ; 

:  189 

k,kk9  ' 

!     4,089  : 

:          579  : 

:  4,668 

2,17k  ! 

:       3,073  : 

:  3,073 

113  : 

:         130  J 

:  130 

216  : 

483  : 

!            42  : 

:  525 

3k  : 

;           68  : 

68 

427  : 

233  ! 

278  : 

511 

Total  ; 

• 

9,881  ; 

6,839  : 

;    5,047  ; 

:  11,886 

1/  Of  a  density  of  1.33  (specific  gravity)  or  less.    In  addition,  l,04l 

metric  tons  of  orange  juice  with  a  density  exceeding  I.33  were  imported 
in  1966  and  771  metric  tons  in  1967. 

2/  Includes  9,748  metric  tons  from  the  Netherlands. 

2/  Of  a  density  of  1.33  (specific,  gravity)  or  less.    In  addition,  130  metric 
tons  of  grapefruit  and  other  citrus  juice  with  a  density  exceeding  I.33 
were  imported  in  1966  and  89  metric  tons  in  1967. 

Comparable  statistics  for  prior  years  are  not  available. 
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Table  12. — Oranges  (including  tangerines),  Fresh:    United  States  Exports 
by  areas  of  destination,  1964-65  through  1966-67 


• 

Country 

Destination  m 

• 

Winter  Exports 

:           Summer  Exports 

November  1  -  April  3° 

:       May  1 

-  October 

31 

1  r\£\.  tie 
I964-65 

I965-66 

'    1  r\CC  Cry 

1966-67 

1965 

1966 

.  1967 

• 
• 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

• 
• 

• 

Boxes  l/ 

:  Boxes  1/ 

:  Boxes  1/ 

:  Boxes  1/ 

:  Boxes  1/ 

:  Boxes  1/ 

• 

1,79^ 

:  2,243 

:  2,5^ 

S  1,384 

:  1,376 

:  1,707 

• 
• 

Europe  : 

hk 

!  38 

!  316 

:  354 

:  479 

Belgium -Luxembourg : 

\  77 

2 

:  9 

:  12 

:  12 

:  7 

:  25 

26 

:  36 

'  75 

:  162 

\  142 

:  264 

:  133 

:  363 

:  60 

:  36 

:  13 

:  45 

\  25 

:  53 

73  : 

:      167  - 

:  107 

:  644 

:  543 

:  757 

29  : 

:        47  : 

:  34 

:  78 

\  126 

:  105 

20  ■ 

:        31  : 

:  24 

:  38 

\  39 

:  49 

21  ! 

:        42  : 

:        57  : 

\        34  ■ 

:  30 

:  135 

2  : 

7  : 

:          9  i 

:  2 

:  8 

:  5 

• 
• 

217  , 

505  , 

732 

:  1,391 

;  1,274 

:  1,872 

• 
• 

Far  East  : 

240  ; 

:       416  i 

!    361  i 

i      343  i 

:  425 

!  505 

6  ! 

:        27  : 

11  : 

:        12  : 

\  52 

1  94 

113  : 

;        23  : 

:        22  : 

16  ; 

:        29  ; 

:        23  : 

:        21  ; 

:  25 

1  31 

22  : 

39  \ 

61  : 

35  : 

52  : 

:  78 

• 

rn_  4.  —  l  * 
• 

2o4 

624 

479 

1    433  ; 

554 

:  708 

• 
• 

Caribbean  : 

3  : 

:        15  : 

:         9  i 

:        11  j 

I     13  ! 

!  16 

13  ; 

;        20  ; 

24  : 

;         9  J 

:        13  : 

18 

1  ! 

3  : 

2  : 

2  : 

3  1 

'  5 

• 

17  : 

38  j 

35  j 

\         22  \ 

!            2?  j 

:  39 

• 
• 

Latin  America  : 

36  I 

:        20  j 

11  5 

\         62  \ 

88  j 

:  24 

$/  ■ 

1  ! 

1  J 

1  ! 

:  1 

Total  : 

• 
• 

36  ; 

12  ; 

1      63  ; 

91  : 

1  25 

• 
• 

3  ; 

11  ; 

1  j 

16  ; 

10  ; 

1 

• 

Total  all  markets . . 

» 

2,351  ; 

,  3,522  ; 

3,803  i 

3,309  ! 

3,334  : 

4,352 

1/  Equivalent  boxes  of  84  pounds. 
2/  Less  than  500  boxes. 
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Table  13* — Lemons  and  Limes,  Fresh:    United  States  Exports 
by  areas  of  destination,  1964-65  through  1966-67 


• 

Winter  Exports 

:            Summer  Exports 

Country  [- 

Of 

Destination 

• 

November  1  -  April  30 

May  1  -  October  31 

1964-65 

;  1965-66 

:  1966-67 

;  1964-65 

;  1965-66 

1  1966-67 

• 

1 .000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1  000 

1  000 

k         X , VVw 

• 
• 

Boxes  l/ 

1    "Rovp  ft   T  / 

•  "Roves  l/ 

>    Rnvf»s  1  / 

k      XAJ  AC  O     X  / 

'     POVPA    1  / 
k     JJUAC  O     X  / 

•   Roves  1  / 

1     JA/AC  O     X  / 

POl 

POO 

k  >Cxx 

►                P^  < 

»  PliP 
>  kC*T«C 

POO 

• 

EuroDe  : 

:  104 

Belgium-Luxembourg : 

\  102 

i     90  ! 

:  125 

:  117 

6  ■ 

:  16 

1                 J»  vx 

13 

:  38 

19 

34 

17 

22 

k                     C-J  i 

17 

13 

14 

108  : 

:  299 

:       315  : 

:  538 

:  396 

:       4  02 

4  ' 

40  ' 

k                       TV  , 

6  ■ 

PP7 

187 

17P 

X  (  c 

56  i 

:       l4o  : 

:       120  : 

!         301  ' 

:  217 

1.  243 

16  1 

36  • 

25  « 

33 

39 

23 

32  : 

:        46  : 

:        U3  ■ 

:  68 

:  67 

:  61 

14  ■ 

36  - 

23  • 

51  ■ 

30 

55 

7  < 

>           "  < 

65  - 

07 

►  130 

• 
« 

303  i 

662  ; 

;  1,463  : 

1  1,169 

i  1,251 

* 
• 

Far  East  : 

20  : 

!     25  1 

\     30  I 

:        23  I 

:  27 

!  29 

195  : 

330  : 

:       388  : 

311  : 

:       382  : 

s  444 

2  : 

6  : 

7  : 

2  : 

5  : 

:  6 

• 

• 

217  i 

361  : 

1    425  i 

336  ; 

414  : 

1  479 

• 
• 

39  ! 

46  S 

46  \ 

53  ! 

i        66  i 

63 

2  : 

3  : 

4  : 

5  : 

18  ; 

5 

• 
• 

Total  all  markets . . : 

762  ; 

!  1,352  S 

1,3^8  ! 

2,093  i 

1,909  ! 

2,030 

1/  Equivalent  boxes  of  76  pounds. 


-1 
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Table  14. — Grapefruit,  Fresh:    United  States  Exports 
by  areas  of  destination,  1964-65  through  1966-67 


Country  ] 
of 

Destination  [ 

;          Winter  Exports 

:          Summer  Exports 

;    September  1  -  April  30 

:         May  1  -  August  31 

;  1964.65 

;  1965-66 

;  1966-67 

1  1964-65 

;  1965-66 

I  1966-67 

:  1,000 
:  Boxes  1/ 

\      1,229  ; 

:  1,000 
:  Boxes  l/ 

1  1,382 

:  1,000 
:  Boxes  1/ 

!  1,929 

:  1,000 
:  Boxes  1/ 

!  336 

!  1,000 
:  Boxes  l/ 

:  425 

:  1,000 
:  Boxes  1/ 

:  620 

Europe  ; 
Belgium- Luxembourg: 

!      33  ■ 

:  122 

!  70 

126  : 

:           5  ' 

:  15 
19  ■ 

!      3^  - 

:  133 
:  63 
:        121  : 

\  7 
\  01 

:          12  : 
24  : 

!  25 

:  148 
:          78  - 
:  121 

:  7 

1  21 

:          2^  • 

!  37 

!  112 

:  23 
:  111 

\  11 

»  0 
!  9 

:  16 

:          11  : 

:  33 

!  13k 

:  11 

:          93  : 
:  9 

!  1U 

:           6  : 
6 

!  38 
5  139 

:  18 
:  111 

5  9 
:  10 
:  14 
1  27 

Far  East  : 

;     ^36  ; 

;    ^55 : 

!      ^60  ; 

;  330 

302  ; 

;  374 

2  ! 

12  : 
:            4  ; 

:            2  i 
:          16  ; 

1  : 

:            1  : 

:          19  : 
2  ; 

:           1  : 

:           7  : 
1  : 

:           1  : 

:          13  : 
2  : 

:  1 

:  13 
1 

Total  all  markets..] 

1        18  : 

!       19  ! 

:          22  ; 

!          9  : 

16 j 

1  15 

;       3  : 

:       h  : 

4  ; 

;        2  ; 

:      9 ! 

:  5 

1,686  ; 

:  1,860  i 

!     2>kl$  \ 

:     677 ; 

752  ; 

1,014 

l/  Equivalent  boxes  of  78  pounds. 
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Table  15. — Orange  and  Grapefruit  Products:    United  States  Exports 
"by  countries  of  destination,  1961-62  through  1966-67 


Item  and 


Year  beginning  November  1 


Country  of 
Destination 

;  1961-62 

:  1962-63 

;  1963-64 

;  1964-65 

;  1965-66  ; 

;  1966-67 

CANNED  SINGLE-  : 
STRENGTH  JUICE  : 
Orange :  : 

:  1,000  : 
:  Cases  l/ : 

!  1,831  ! 

:  1,000 
;  Cases  1/ 

:    1,540  ! 

:  1,000 
:  Cases  1/ 

i       950  : 

:  1,000 
:  Cases  1/ 

!    1,1*17  1 

:  1,000 
;  Cases  1/ : 

:    1,528  I 

:  1,000 
:  Cases  1/ 

:  1,859 

Europe  : 
Belgium- Luxemboi 

Germany,  West. . : 

Other  Europe 
Total  Europe . . [ 

Other  countries . . j 
Grapefruit:  : 

irsc      "36  : 

:        50  : 

4  ! 

:       235  : 
66  - 

:        98  s 
12  : 

7?  ' 

I        ^8  - 

:          8  : 

:          3  : 

35  : 
so 

:        35  : 
:        10  ; 
50  - 

22 

\                                       h    ■  iwm 

:  3  : 
:          2  - 

8  : 

1 

:        10  : 
:          4  : 
15  1 

1  10 

:  5 

\  4 
6 

:  18 
:          2  : 
12  - 

:  10 
:  18 
:        23  ! 
:        23  : 
►  7 
i  50 
:  19 
24  ■ 

•  46 
:  166 
1  267 

331* 

112 

:  142 

:  63 
:  86 

'     580  ; 

229  j 

65  ; 

:  57 

;  174 

1  1,216 

21  : 

20  ! 

:       157  : 

!     13  ! 

:        12  : 
94  : 

I     16  ! 

:         10  : 
101  : 

!        17  : 

:        13  : 
61 

\           29  ! 

:        11  : 
102 

!  40 
:  18 
'  L33 

'  2,609  ; 

1,888  ; 

;  1,142  ; 

:  1,315  : 

I    1,844  ; 

.  3,266 

961  : 

848  i 

!       5^6  ! 

:       597  : 

i  657 

Europe  : 
Belgium-Luxembox 

Germany,  West. . : 
United  Kingdom. : 
Other  Europe 

Total  Europe . . 
Other  countries . . 
TOTAL  

irg     46  \ 

•       ^p^  < 
»  y-i 

:       309  i 

:       283  : 

171  : 

!         39  ! 
216  • 

:       223  : 
:       165  : 
:       118  : 

23  ! 
Ql 

11  j 

:        38  : 
55  : 

:        39  : 

:       131  : 
:        68  : 
76  : 

!     26  ! 
118  - 

:        3*  : 
:          9  : 
:        62  : 

!  56 

:  148 

69 
272 

!  1,13^ 

;     T61  ; 

:     218  ; 

615  ; 

249  ; 

866 

;  to 

;     m  : 

;     *r  ; 

63  ; 

69  ; 

53 

1  2,165 

1  1,656  ; 

i     811  ; 

;  1,231  ; 

915  ; 

'  1,576 

(Continued) 
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Table  15 . — Orange  and  Grapefruit  Products:    United  States  Exports 

by  countries  of  destination,  1961-62  through  1966-67 — Continued 


Item  and  :  Year  beginning  November  1  

Definition        I  1961"62  \  1962"63  !  1963"64  !  196U"65  \  1965"66  I  1966"67 

~~:    1,000    :    1,000     :    1,000    :    1,000    :    1,000    :  1,000 

:  GallQQS  :  Gallons  :  Gallons     Gallons  :  Gallons  :  Gallons 
ORANGE  :::::: 
CONCENTRATE  :::::: 
Frozen:  :::::: 

Canada  :    3,919    ;    2,74l    :    2,163    :    2,400    :    2,264    ;  2,942 

Europe  :::::: 

Germany,  West..:       673    :       595    :        21    :        65    :       175    :  335 

Netherlands  :         28    :        27    :         52    :         57    :         83    :  147 

Sweden  :        78    :        66    :        76    :        77    :        67    :  113 

Switzerland  :        60    :        60    :        kl    :         33    :        42    :  60 

United  Kingdom.:          3    :       —    :          3    :         57    :       246    :  487 

Other  Europe . . . :         23    :        13    :         10    :         13    :         40    :  133 


Total  Europe. .  i       865    !       761  203  302  653  1,275 


Other  countries . .  *       121  100  98    '       105  143  201 


total  ;  4,905  ;  3,602  ;  2,464  ;  2,807  ;  3,060  ;  4,4i8 


Hot-Pack:  :::::: 

Canada   176    :       200    :       235    :       162    :       144    :  139 


Europe  :::::: 

Germany,  West..:       216    :       180    :       140    :       105    :       2l4    :  207 

Ireland  :       —    :          1    :         32    :        27    :         37    :  ^2 

Netherlands  :       257    :       19^    :       105    :        78    :       108    :  130 

Switzerland....:        64    :        49    :         33    :        59    :               :  6l 

Other  Europe . . . :         8l    :         45    :         38    :         71    :         40    :  120 


Total  Europe..!       618    \       469    !       3^8    \       34o    \       446    \  560 


Hong  Kong  :  15  :  14  :  50  :  35  :  36  :  38 

Malaysia  &  Sing.  :  133  :  94  :  127  :  125  :  151  :  130 

Philippines  :  148  :  143  :  159  :  197  :  ^3  :  10 

Other  countries..:  58  :  62  :  46  :  35  :  22  :  61 

total  ;  i,i48  ;  982  ;  965  i  894  ;  842  ;  958 


(Continued) 
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Table  15.— Orange  and  Grapefruit  Products;    United  States  Exports 

"by  countries  of  destination,  1961-62  through  1 966-67 --Continued 


Item  and  :  Year  beginning  November  1  

Country  of  :  196l_62  :  1962-63  j  1963-6^  !  1964-65  ]  1965-66  \  1966-67 
Destination  :  :  :  .  .  .  

:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

:  Pounds  :  Pounds  :  Pounds  :  Pounds  :  Pounds  :  Pounds 

ORANGE  OIL  :::::: 

Canada  :  68  :  55  :  1*»0  :       223  :       152  :  182 

Europe  :::::: 

Denmark  :  69  :  6l  :  88  :         8l  :       133  :  20k 

France  :  $0k  :  U35  :  516  :       989  :       715  :  1,058 

Germany,  West...:  561  :  kl6  :  kl$  :       $kl  :       578  :  ^95 

Netherlands  :  271  :  2^3  :  310  :       357  :       ^50  :  566 

Spain  :  52  :  78  :  73  :        83  :       169  :  333 

Switzerland  :  61  :  88  :  193  :       252  :       29k  :  382 

United  Kingdom. . :  kl6  :  U59  :  403  :       323  :       386  :  669 

Other  Europe  :  198  :  IkO  :  Ilk  :       389  :       175  :  778 


Total  Europe...;    2,152    \    1,920    ;    2,110    ;    3,015    ]    2,900    ;  k,k&5 


Chile  :  101  :  53  :  89  :  89  :  139  :  123 

Venezuela  :  80  :  39  :  66  :  59  :  112  :  76 

Japan  :  1+39  :  582  :  I+90  :  513  :  7^0  :  782 

Other  countries..:  297  :  352  :  267  ;  355  :  ^09  :  339 


total  ;  3,137  ;  3,001  ;  3,162  ;  4,254  ;  ^,^52  ;  5,987 


:    1,000    :    1,000    :    1,000    :    1,000    :    1,000    :  1,000 
:  Cases  l/:  Cases  l/:  Cases  l/:  Cases  l/:  Cases  l/:  Cases  l/ 

GRAPEFRUIT  :::::: 
SECTIONS  :::::: 

Canada  :        59    :        55    :        88    :        kl    :        65    :  35 


Europe  :::::: 

Ireland  :         32    :        29    :        10    :          9    :          8    :  6 

Netherlands  :        10    :          5    :          2    :          k    :          3    :  3 

United  Kingdom..:       235    :       106    :        28    :        28    :         33    :  20 

Other  Europe                  8    :  7__J  9    :          8    :  6    :  11 


Total  Europe...;       285    ;       ikj    \         k?    [         k9    [         50    *  kO 


Japan  :  2    :  2    :  2    :  2    :  3    :  2 

Other  countries . . . :  8    :  7    s  8    :  7    :        10    :  6 


total  ;     351*  ;     211  ;     ik7  ;     105        128  •  83 


1/  Equivalent  cases  of  2k  No.  2  cans. 
*     Less  than  500  cases. 
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Table  16. --Fresh  and  Processed  Citrus:    United  States  Imports  (for  consumption) 

"by  countries  of  origin,  1961-62  through  1966-67 


Item  and 


Year  beginning  November  1 


Countrv 
of  Origin 

;  1961-62 

;  1962-63 

;  1963-64 

j  1964-65 

:  1965-66 

;  1966-67 

ORANGES ,  FRESH 

:  1,000 
;  Boxes  l/ 

:  1,000 
:  Boxes  1/ 

:         4  , 

:  1,000 
:  Boxes  1/ 

!  171 

1  60 

•  1.000 

:  Boxes  1/ 

^  5 

:  1,000 
:  Boxes  l/ 

•    1  000 
:  Boxes  1/ 

:  13 

:  51 

:         4  < 

:  95 

:  149 
»         1 1 

•LJ- 

!  6 

Tflnfl  n 

!  20 

!  4 

j 

•  PI 

!  1? 

I  1,266 

IP 

>  lu. 

;  740 

»  Q 

:  391 

•  Q 

'   z, , 

;  316 

:  1,067 

I    2,124  j 

;  1,39^ 

:  909 

;  4io 

ORANGE  JUICE, 
CONCENTRATED 

:  1,000 
siiaixons  ^/ 

:    1,000  : 
;(iaiions  ^c/i 

!       ^33  : 

:  1,000 
. uaiions  ^/ 

:    1,320  : 

:  1,000 
;Lraj.J.ons  dp 

:  1,000 

1  Pnl  1  /-win  O/ 

iiiaxions 

:  1,000 

1  Pol  1  rt«  <m      O  / 

! uaiions  dj 

\  50 
:  2,732 

!  3,770  ! 

»        om  , 

!          cSJx  ! 

!    593  ! 

1  A 

:       499  : 
:    3,968  j 

:        95  \ 
:       531  : 

2,208  ! 

:    1,180  ; 

:    1,609  : 
:       U38  ; 
186  - 

:       265  : 
:        67  s 

;        23  : 

Surinam. .......... ' 

m*  mm  m» 

38 

Other  countries . . . j 

;                 *  ; 

►                               W  4 

;    1,240  : 

:       498  \ 

153^  ! 

!  1,180  ! 

:  3,906  : 

'    8,621  J 

787  ! 

2,855 

LEMON  JUICE,  : 
CONCENTRATED  : 

831  s 

!  2,363  ! 
22  : 

930  : 
?4  : 

!         9  i 

1  : 

Other  countries . . • : 

831  i 

2,385  : 

964  : 

9  i 

1  J 

1/  Equivalent  boxes  of  70  pounds. 
2/  Single -strength  equivalent. 

*  Less  than  5 00  gallons. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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U.S.  Processed  Citrus  Exports 

Relatively  lower  finished  product  prices  plus  a  market  promotion  program  in 
Europe  led  to  substantial  gains  in  exports  for  most  processed  citrus  items  dur- 
ing the  1966-67  season.    Exports  of  single -strength  orange  juice  were  a  record 
3.3  million  cases,  77  percent  above  the  previous  year,  while  shipments  of 
single -strength  grapefruit  juice  rose  72  percent  to  1.6  million  cases.  For 
both  products  the  largest  gains  were  recorded  in  Europe.    Significant  expansion 
in  both  the  Canadian  and  the  European  markets  pushed  total  exports  of  frozen 
orange  juice  concentrate  to  k.k  million  gallons,  kk  percent  above  the  previous 
season.    More  orange  oil  and  hot  pack  orange  juice  concentrate  were  also  ex- 
ported during  1966-67,  but  shipments  of  grapefruit  sections  dropped  to  the 
lowest  level  since  the  1952-53  season.    U.S.  exports  of  citrus  products  are 
shown  in  table  15* 

U.S.  Citrus  Imports 

The  importation  of  fresh  oranges  (including  tangerines)  declined  further  during 
the  1966-67  season  as  a  result  of  the  record  U.S.  crop.    Only  UlO,000  boxes 
entered  the  United  States,  mostly  from  Mexico  -  less  than  half  of  the  previous 
year's  volume  and  well  under  the  2.1  million  boxes  received  in  I963-6U.  How- 
ever, imports  of  orange  juice  concentrate  rose  to  2.9  million  gallons  ( single - 
strength  equivalent)  from  787 > 000  gallons  in  1965-66.    Almost  all  of  this  con- 
centrate originated  in  Brazil.    U.S.  imports  of  fresh  and  processed  citrus  are 
shown  in  table  16. 
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MEXICAN  CITRUS  PRODUCTION 


CURRENT  SERIAL  RECORDS 


CONTINUES  TO  EXPAND 

During  the  1967-68  season,  Mexico's  production  of  oranges  and  tangerines  is 
believed  to  have  totaled  about  950,000  metric  tons,  equivalent  to  30  million 
70-pound  boxes.    This  compares  with  estimates  of  27.7  million  boxes  in  1966-67 
and  slightly  less  the  previous  tvo  seasons. 

Heavy  plantings  of  oranges,  especially  Valencias,  have  been  made  in  recent 
years,  largely  in  tropical  areas  where  lower  quality  fruit  is  produced.  Al- 
though the  planting  rate  has  apparently  slowed  considerably  in  the  past  two 
years,  the  potential  already  exists  for  a  sharp  rise  in  production.  Sizable 
variations  will  be  evident  from  season  to  season  since  well  over  half  the 
groves  are  not  irrigated.    Substantial  plantings  of  tangerines  are  also  re- 
ported, and  output,  especially  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon,  should  show  a 
marked  Increase.    Production  of  grapefruit  is  comparatively  small  and  is  ex- 
pected to  remain  so  since  most  plantings  are  already  bearing  fruit. 

Most  of  the  fruit  produced  is  not  of  high  enough  fresh -market  quality  to  be 
exported  even  if  the  facilities  and  markets  were  available.    Most  oranges  and 
tangerines  that  do  meet  export  standards  will  continue  to  be  produced  in  the 
northern  States — primarily  in  Nuevo  Leon,  where  climatic  factors  strongly 
influence  the  level  of  production  from  year  to  year,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  Sonora.    As  output  in  Nuevo  Leon  returns  to  levels  attained  before  the 
1962  freeze,  pressure  to  export  both  fresh  and  processed  citrus  will  increase. 
Another  impetus  to  export  for  Nuevo  Leon  will  come  from  expanded  production 
in  areas  closer  to  major  domestic  markets  in  the  central  and  southern  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  United  States  leads  all  other  countries  as  an  export  market  for  Mexican 
oranges  and  tangerines.    However,  experience  over  the  past  several  seasons 
clearly  demonstrates  the  Influence  U.S.  production  has  on  Mexican  shipments. 
For  example,  the  United  States  imported  only  12,401  metric  tons  of  oranges 
and  tangerines  from  Mexico  during  1966-67  when  a  record  crop  was  harvested. 
In  1967-68  with  the  U.S.  crop  reduced  almost  a  third,  imports  from  Mexico 
increased  to  ^3*531  tons  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  season  (November- 
April).    It  is  expected  that  the  U.S.  production  level  will  continue  to  be 
the  major  factor  influencing  the  importation  of  oranges  and  tangerines  from 
Mexico . 


This  report  covers  production  and  marketing  of  oranges  and  tangerines  in 
areas  of  Mexico's  three  largest  producing  States — Veracruz,  San  Luis  Pot06i, 
and  Nuevo  Leon.    It  updates  Foreign  Agriculture  Report  121,  The  Citrus 
Industry  of  Mexico.    Additional  information  was  published  in*~FCF  3-66,  May 
196^ 

NORTHERN  VERACRUZ 

Growers  in  the  State  of  Veracruz  have  produced  abundant  quantities  of  citrus 
for  decades,  but  output  has  often  been  incidental  to  that  of  coffee  or  other 
crops  and  thus  of  little  commercial  importance.    Although  this  is  still  true 
in  a  large  measure,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  substantial 
areas  of  solid  plantings  have  been  developed  over  the  past  few  years.    One  of 
the  major  concentrations  is  in  the  northern  producing  region  of  the  State  and 
comprises  the  municipalities  of  Tuxpan,  Alamo,  Tihuatlan,  and  Cazones.  While 
the  following  sections  cover  this  zone  only,  the  practices  and  problems  des- 
cribed are  common  to  the  entire  region  between  Tuxpan  and  Tlapacoyan. 

Citrus  Production,  Tree  Number,  and  Yield 

A  major  citrus  industry  in  the  Tuxpan  zone  has  emerged  rather  recently,  stim- 
ulated to  a  large  degree  by  freeze  damage  in  1962  to  crops  in  Florida,  Texas, 
and  Nuevo  Leon — the  major  citrus -producing  State  in  northern  Mexico.  After 
these  freezes,  as  one  member  of  the  trade  reiterated,  "Oranges  were  selling 
like  gold."    However,  this  optimism  was  soon  dampened  as  prices  declined  with 
the  resumption  of  more  normal  crops  in  other  areas  and  expanded  output  in  this 
zone. 

Production . — Acreage  planted  to  citrus  has  remained  fairly  stable  in  recent 

years,  but  production  has  continued  to  expand  as  yields  increase 
and  new  trees  come  into  bearing.    Local  officials  estimate  total  citrus  pro- 
duction at  180,000  metric  tons  in  1966-67  and  about  200,000  in  1967-68.  Be- 
cause of  an  abundance  of  very  young  trees  and  prospects  for  increasing  yields 
through  improved  cultural  practices,  production  is  expected  to  continue  its 
upward  trend.    Local  officials  estimate  that  output  six  years  hence  could 
double  the  1967-68  level. 

Valencias  are  by  far  the  most  common  variety  produced,  but  in  some  years 
tangerines  reportedly  account  for  up  to  25  percent  of  the  total.    Small  amounts 
of  early  varieties  and  Ravels  are  also  produced.    Output  of  grapefruit  has  been 
maintained  at  a  very  low  level  since  this  fruit  has  failed  to  evoke  much  inter- 
est among  Mexican  consumers.    This  lack  of  demand  plus  the  Mexican  fruit  fly's 
high  affinity  for  grapefruit  are  expected  to  deter  any  increase  in  production. 

Tree  Numbers. — Results  of  a  census  now  underway  will  not  be  available  until 

the  end  of  the  year,  but  local  officials  estimate  the  number  of 
citrus  trees  in  the  zone  at  four  million.    As  plantings  continued  and  the 
available  level  areas  were  utilized,  acreage  was  extended  into  the  more  hilly 
lands  until  today  well  over  half  the  total  is  on  this  terrain.    Of  the  four 
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million  trees,  approximately  75  percent  are  on  the  ejidos  or  public  lands. 
Although  rights  of  use  are  usually  given  to  individuals,  the  land  must  be  used 
or  it  is  returned  to  the  community. 

Normal  spacing  allows  70  trees  to  the  acre,  which  presents  no  crowding  problems 
at  the  present  time  because  the  trees  are  still  relatively  young.    About  60 
percent  of  the  plantings  in  this  zone  are  considered  to  be  in  production  (three 
or  more  years  old),  but  few  orange  trees  are  over  12  years  old  and  few  tanger- 
ine trees  over  ei£ht.    Because  of  the  heavy  plantings  after  19o2,  5-6  year  old 
trees  account  for  a  large  portion  of  the  bearing  trees.    The  local  trade  be- 
lieves almost  all  the  trees  will  be  producing  fruit  within  three  years  since 
relatively  low  prices  prevailing  for  citrus,  especially  in  1 966-67,  have  held 
new  plantings  to  a  very  low  level. 

Yields . --Growers  report  substantial  variations  in  yields.    These  are  the  result 
not  only  of  normal  weather  disturbances  and  an  abundance  of  young  trees 
just  starting  to  bear  fruit,  but  also,  in  many  cases,  of  improper  grove  care. 
Many  growers  are  not  familiar  with  proper  grove -care  practices  because  the  rush 
to  expand  citrus  acreage  after  1962  brought  many  Inexperienced  ones  into  the 
business.    More  important,  because  of  disappointing  market  prices,  growers 
lacked  the  incentive  until  the  1967-68  season  to  develop  proper  cultural  tech- 
niques, and  many  of  them  exerted  a  minimal  effort  in  this  area. 

The  average  yield  from  older  orange  trees  is  said  to  approximate  220  boxes 
(70  lb.  equivalent)  per  acre,  while  the  average  for  all  producing  orange  trees 
in  the  zone  is  said  to  be  about  175  boxes.      In  general,  yields  from  groves  on 
the  hilly  terrain  have  not  equaled  those  from  groves  in  the  flatlands,  where 
many  of  the  older  trees  are  planted. 

Pests  and  Diseases 

The  usual  pests  and  diseases  associated  with  most  citrus  producing  areas  can  be 
found  in  the  Tuxpan  zone.    However,  the  prevailing  climate — high  humidity,  warm 
temperature,  and  abundant  rainfall— increases  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
The  marketing  difficulty  arising  from  deterioration  of  the  fruit  quality  because 
of  these  pests  and  diseases  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  the  in- 
dustry. 

Pests. — Of  the  many  pests  inhabiting  the  groves,  the  Mexican  fruit  fly  is  the 

most  damaging  economically  because  it  causes  actual  loss  of  fruit. 
The  greatest  damage  is  caused  by  the  larvae,  which  live  in  and  consume  the  pulp 
of  the  mature  fruit,  thereby  reducing  its  market  value  and  eventually  causing 
it  to  fall  from  the  tree.    This  fruit  fly  is  a  major  deterrent  to  establishment 
of  a  processing  industry  because  of  the  high  probability  that  particles  of  larva 
or  eggs  will  be  present  in  the  juice.    Scale  insects — most  notably  the  mealy 
bug,  purple  scale,  and  black  scale— are  reportedly  widespread.    They  not  only 
reduce  the  vitality  of  the  tree,  but  more  importantly,  from  the  marketing  view- 
point, they  foster  the  growth  of  the  sooty  mold  described  in  the  next  paragraph. 
Bust  mite  is  also  prevalent;  its  most  notable  effect  is  on  fruit  appearance 
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al though  fruit  size,  and  thus  yield,  may  be  reduced  and  tree  vigor  may  suffer. 
After  the  mite  pierces  the  rind  to  feed  on  the  essential  oil,  the  peel  turns 
a  bronze  color,  and  the  fruit's  fresh-market  quality  is  thereby  reduced.  Al- 
though the  internal  quality  is  not  affected  immediately,  the  introduction  of 
fungi  is  facilitated  once  the  rind  is  punctured,  and  further  deterioration 
may  occur.    Orange  dog,  a  large  caterpillar,  and  a  species  of  ant  called  the 
"Muleteer"  cause  extensive  damage,  especially  to  the  leaves  in  young  groves. 

Diseases. — Among  the  several  diseases  affecting  citrus  in  the  Tuxpan  zone, 

sooty  mold  is  probably  the  most  important.    It  occurs  in  associa- 
tion with  all  insects  that  exude  a  substantial  amount  of  honeydew,  which 
serves  as  a  cultural  medium  for  fungus  and  leads  to  a  black  sooty  covering 
on  the  fruit,  leaves,  etc.    Ripening  and  coloring  of  the  fruit  does  not  pro- 
ceed uniformly,  resulting  in  a  mottled  orange  and  green  color.    The  incidence 
and  seriousness  of  sooty  mold  are  amplified  by  the  climate  and  the  lack  of 
proper  cultural  practices.    Gomosls  and  psorosls  are  present,  but  of  no 
significant  economic  importance  at  the  present  time. 

Cultural  Practices 

Realizing  that  the  failure  to  control  the  various  insects  and  diseases  found 
in  the  groves  results  in  reduced  crops,  lower  quality,  and  damage  to  the  trees, 
growers  have  undertaken  a  spraying  program.    Although  the  immediate  objective 
is  to  reduce  the  damage  caused  by  these  insects  and  diseases,  long-run  aims 
call  for  actually  controlling  them  and  establishing  an  organization  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  producers.    The  cost  is  to  be  met  through  assessments  levied 
on  ec.ch  ton  of  fruit  produced,  plus  a  series  of  loans.    Both  insecticides  and 
fungicides  are  included  in  the  basic  program,  which  consists  of  four  appli- 
cations.   To  the  third  is  added  an  insecticide  specifically  for  the  control  of 
Mexican  fruit  fly,  while  the  fourth  is  solely  for  fruit  fly  control.    The  last 
may  be  repeated  every  2-3  weeks,  depending  on  the  length  of  time  between  matur- 
ity and  harvesting  of  the  fruit. 

Although  growers  express  much  interest  in  biological  control,  especially  for 
the  fruit  fly,  the  difficulties  involved  in  instituting  such  a  program  are  ex- 
pected to  dictate  the  use  of  chemicals  for  some  time  despite  complaints  about 
their  high  costs.    Speed  sprayers  are  not  used  because  the  relatively  high 
cost  of  chemicals  as  compared  with  that  of  labor  has  Induced  growers  to  be 
more  selective  in  their  application.    Petroleum-based  sprays  are  also  avoided 
because  growers  fear  their  use  is  harmful  to  the  trees.    Heavy  rains  in  the 
early  months  of  the  1967-68  season  prevented  the  use  of  equipment  in  the 
groves  and  forced  growers  to  suspend  normal  spraying  programs  for  this  period. 

Foliar  fertilizers  are  applied  in  conjunction  with  the  first  three  treatments 
of  the  pest  and  disease  control  program,  commonly  in  a  20-30-10  ratio.  In 
addition  to  foliar  fertilizers,  chemical  fertilizers  are  also  applied  to  the 
soil.    Use  of  fertilizers,  like  other  cultural  practices,  varies  widely,  but 
the  basic  analysis  is  15-15-15  applied  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre. 
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In  the  absence  of  adequate  soil  testing,  little  information  is  available  on 
actual  needs,  but  a  program  to  gatber  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  soil  re- 
quirements is  now  being  planned. 

According  to  growers  in  the  zone,  abundant  rainfall  makes  irrigation  unneces- 
sary but  brings  on  another  problem:    heavy  growth  of  natural  vegetation. 
When  possible,  mechanical  cultivators  are  used  four  times  a  ;>ear  for  weed 
control,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  cultivate  by  hand  around  each  tree  twice 
a  year.    If  this  schedule  is  adhered  to,  it  adds  up  to  a  major  expense.  A 
similar  problem  is  the  heavy  incidence  of  vines  in  some  groves.    The  vine 
attaches  itself  to  the  top  of  a  tree  and  spreads  through  the  branches,  kill- 
ing any  section  where  it  becomes  well  established.    Removal  entails  the  man- 
ual task  of  untangling  and  cutting  the  vines  from  each  tree. 

Until  recently,  an  integrated  program  for  grove  care  was  nonexistent;  indeed, 
nature  was  almost  allowed  to  take  its  course.    With  assistance  from  government 
officials,  growers  are  now  working  toward  a  technological  package  in  an  effort 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  plaguing  the  industry.    In  the  face  of  rising 
production  throughout  Mexico  and  the  resultant  low  level  of  returns,  however, 
producers  may  find  it  difficult  to  make  the  necessary  capital  outlays. 

Climatically,  the  "Norte"  or  strong  north  winds  are  the  major  hazard  to  citrus 
production  in  the  Tuxpan  area.    Normally  occurring  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
these  winds  can  result  in  considerable  damage  to  the  fruit.    Chances  of  freeze 
damage  are  slim,  so  no  precautions  against  frost  are  necessary. 

Harvesting  and  Marketing  Operations 

Integration  of  production  and  marketing  is  almost  nonexistent.    The  grower's 
responsibilities  usually  end  at  the  grove,  while  marketing  is  commonly  handled 
by  an  individual  buyer  who  purchases  directly  from  the  grower.    Since  Mexican 
markets  are  less  demanding  and  the  needs  for  modern  distribution  less  acute 
than  in  the  United  States,  growers  and  shippers  generally  have  not  developed 
the  sophistication  necessary  to  consistently  produce  and  deliver  a  high  qual- 
ity product  to  the  consumer.    Indeed,  they  often  claim  that  returns  hardly 
Justify  the  effort  since  most  consumers  still  prefer  a  lower  priced  orange 
with  good  Juice  qualities  to  one  with  aesthetic  appeal  and  a  higher  price. 
Nevertheless,  the  emergence  of  a  more  quality-conscious  urban  clientele  will- 
ing to  pay  the  premium  for  higher  quality  fruit  may  elicit  more  response  from 
growers  and  shippers. 

Harvesting .  —A  few  early  varieties  are  ready  in  September,  but  the  peak  har- 
vest period  in  the  Tuxpan  area  normally  extends  from  February 
through  April,  when  the  bulk  of  the  Valencia  crop  is  picked.    However,  this 
season  the  crop  was  running  several  weeks  early.    The  tangerine  season  runs 
from  November  through  January. 

For  the  most  part,  the  fruit  is  harvested  in  the  traditional  manner.  Oranges 
are  pulled  from  the  tree,  rather  than  clipped,  which  can  result  in  torn  peels 
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or  attached  stems  to  later  damage  the  bulk-loaded  fruit.    Each  picker  fills 
his  large  wicker  basket  and  thee  dumps  the  fruit  at  a  central  location  in  the 
grove,  from  which  it  is  picked  up  later,  or  into  a  cart  for  transportation 
out  of  the  grove.    If  the  buyer's  truck  is  accessible,  the  oranges  may  be 
dumped  directly  into  it;  the  usual  practice  is  to  load  up  to  eight  tons  into 
a  truck  for  bulk  shipment  to  market.    Tangerines,  being  more  delicate,  are 
packed  in  field  boxes.    Total  costs  from  harvesting  through  loading  for  ship- 
ment to  market  are  estimated  at  $2.80  per  metric  ton  for  oranges  in  bulk  and 
$i+.80  per  ton  for  tangerines  in  field  boxes. 

Marketing . — Packinghouses   with  washers,  grading  tables,  etc.,  are  not  used, 
and  fruit  entering  marketing  channels  is  unwashed,  unsized,  un- 
packed, and  perhaps  graded  only  by  general  characteristics.    Tuxpan  does  have 
one  small  packing  plant  complete  with  fumigating  facilities,  but  according  to 
the  local  trade,  it  has  not  been  used  since  oranges  were  exported  to  the 
United  States  after  the  1962  freeze  in  Florida.    Heavy  incidence  of  Mexican 
fruit  fly  apparently  made  the  fruit  unacceptable  for  the  U.S.  market,  and  ex- 
ports were  discontinued.    During  the  1967-68  season,  the  plant  was  reportedly 
used  to  store  corn. 

Much  of  the  fruit  is  sold  locally;  however,  a  sizable  amount  goes  out  of 
State  to  Mexico  City,  Guadalajara,  and  Acapulco,  among  other  markets.  Buyers 
from  these  markets  generally  purchase  the  fruit  directly  from  growers,  load 
it  on  their  trucks,  and  return  to  the  city. 

Growers  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  entering  the  international 
market  with  fresh  fruit  of  poor  appearance,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are 
apparently  not  trying  to  export  directly.    However,  they  do  ship  a  small 
volume  to  Nuevo  Leon,  presumably  for  the  export  market.    Most  of  this  business 
is  in  early-season  tangerines,  which  show  fewer  disfiguring  blemishes  and  less 
variation  in  quality  than  oranges. 

The  difficulties  and  expenses  of  marketing  for  export  either  directly  or 
through  Nuevo  Leon  will  deter  shipments  except  in  years  of  reduced  production 
in  the  United  States  and/or  in  Nuevo  Leon.    In  those  periods,  select  sizes  of 
the  highest  quality  will  be  exported,  probably  through  Nuevo  Leon.    The  volume 
is  expected  to  remain  small. 

Cultural  Costs 

Despite  steady  increases  in  labor  costs,  they  are  still  far  below  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  United  States,  with  the  minimum  daily  wage  in  the  Tuxpan  area 
hardly  exceeding  the  minimum  hourly  wage  in  some  American  States.  Where 
citrus  production  is  concentrated  most  heavily,  wages  range  from  $1.66  to 
$1.7^  per  8-hour  day  for  unskilled  field  labor;  workers  with  additional  skills 
command  more.    Work  weeks  are  limited  to  six  days,  but  the  emp7„oyer  may  pay 
for  seven  because  of  the  legal  requirement  that  at  least  one  day  of  paid  rest 
follow  every  six  days  of  work.    Every  two  years  minimum  wages  are  set  through- 
out Mexico  by  tri -partite  boards  composed  of  worker,  employer,  and  government 
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representatives.    A  15 -to  20-percent  increase  from  the  previous  minimum  is 
not  uncommon. 

Fringe  benefits  normally  constitute  an  important  part  of  earnings.  Agricul- 
tural workers  receive  fewer  fringe  benefits  than  do  those  in  industry,  where 
they  account  for  an  estimated  20  percent  or  more  of  total  compensation. 
Nevertheless,  paid  time  off,  social  insurance,  and  payments  in  kind  all  add 
to  employers'  payrolls. 

Total  expenses  for  grove  care  vary  widely,  but  average  costs  are  available 
for  some  of  the  operations.    Growers  claim  the  basic  cultural  program  re- 
quires an  outlay  of  $58  per  acre  per  year— $24  for  weed  control,  $21  for  pest 
and  disease  control  and  foliar  fertilizers,  and  $13  for  15-15-15  fertilizer. 
These  claims  appear  high,  and  in  view  of  the  low  prices  received  for  citrus 
in  1966-67,  it  is  doubtful  that  many  growers  could  have  maintained  expendi- 
tures at  this  level.    Not  included  in  the  total  are  several  other  expenses, 
such  as  removal  of  vines  and  dead  limbs,  which  in  some  groves  are  extensive. 

All  insecticides,  fungicides,  and  fertilizers  are  purchased  by  the  local  pro- 
ducers' association  and  sold  to  individual  members  at  cost.    Despite  the 
volume  purchases,  growers  frequently  complain  of  the  high  cost  of  these  basic 
materials.    For  example,  15-15-15  fertilizer  is  sold  by  the  government -owned 
fertilizer  manufacturer  for  $92  per  metric  ton.    The  high  cost  of  equipment 
is  also  singled  out  by  growers  as  a  restraining  influence  on  proper  grove -care 
practices . 

In  order  to  offset  the  high  costs  of  grove  care  before  trees  reach  bearing 
age,  interplanting  with  crops  like  com  and  beans  is  common. 

Citrus  Prices  and  Grower  Returns 

On -tree  prices  in  the  Tuxpan  area  rose  sharply  during  the  1967-68  season,  prim- 
arily because  less  fruit  came  into  southern  Mexico  from  producing  areas  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country.    Tftese  smaller  shipments  resulted  from  a  combin- 
ation of  reduced  output  and  increased  exports. 

The  local  trade  reported  average  on-tree  prices  for  Valencias  through  January 
of  the  1967-68  season  at  $24  per  metric  ton,  compared  with  $8  to  $12  during 
1966-67.    At  the  same  time,  tangerines  were  bringing  $0.96  to  $1.60  per  field 
box  against  as  little  as  $0.32  to  $0.56  the  previous  year.    As  the  season 
progressed,  prices  for  oranges  apparently  went  much  higher,  perhaps  doubling 
the  $24  reported  in  January. 

Sales  prices  are  normally  arrived  at  by  mutual  agreement  between  buyer  and 
seller  at  the  time  of  purchase  and  are  based  on  their  opinions  of  quality. 

Growers  now  have  price  quotations  available  for  three  grades  of  fruit,  where- 
as in  the  latter  part  of  the  1950,s  they  had  only  one  and  in  the  early  1960,s 
Just  two.    During  the  first  part  of  the  1967-68  season,  orange  prices  in 
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Mexico  City  were  reported  at  $2U  per  metric  ton  delivered  for  "Second,"  $36 
for  "First,"  and  $Uo  for  "Superior."    Prices  for  these  grades  rose  substan- 
tially as  the  season  progressed.    Transportation,  taxes,  and  other  expenses 
involved  in  transporting  the  fruit  from  Tuxpan  to  Mexico  City  were  estimated 
at  $12  per  ton.    Quotations  were  not  available  for  grapefruit,  as  marketings 
were  too  small. 

Ine  higher  prices  in  1967-68  meant  higher  returns  to  growers,  who  could  now 
afford  more  intense  cultural  programs  than  in  the  previous  season,  when  costs 
had  to  be  minimized.    In  1 966-67,  with  prices  for  Valencias  ranging  from  $8 
to  $12  per  ton  and  average  yields  of  about  7  metric  tons  per  acre  from  older 
producing  trees,  a  grower  at  the  lower  end  of  the  price  range  could  not  have 
covered  the  cost  of  the  basic  cultural  program,  much  less  taxes,  depreciation, 
maintenance  and  repairs,  interest,  return  on  investment,  etc. 

A  few  growers  in  the  Tuxpan  area  have  sought  a  more  profitable  enterprise 
because  of  low  returns.  The  most  drastic  change  entails  removal  of  the  trees 
and  use  of  the  land  for  activities  such  as  cattle  raising,  the  major  agricul- 
tural Industry  in  the  area.  Avocadoes  are  also  making  a  bid  for  some  of  the 
citrus  land,  and  plantings  are  extensive.  One  of  the  largest  citrus  holdings 
in  the  zone  has  interplanted  some  of  the  acreage  with  the  idea  of  pulling  out 
the  citrus  if  avocado  prices  remain  high. 

Recent  diversions  of  land  away  from  citrus  have  apparently  been  offset  so  far 
by  new  plantings,  but  local  officials  believe  that  a  slight  decline  in  acre- 
age could  result  if  growers  remain  dissatisfied  with  returns.    Higher  prices 
in  1967-68  probably  slowed  this  movement,  but  the  future  remains  uncertain. 

Processing 

Growers  recognize  the  difficulties  involved  in  marketing  their  low-quality 
fruit  both  domestically  and  Internationally  and  are  convinced  that  in  the 
future  processing  will  be  their  salvation.    However,  they  are  also  aware  of 
the  problems  of  entering  the  world  market  for  citrus  products.    Hence,  their 
solution  is  to  establish  small  plants  with  processing  capacities  of  perhaps 
50  tons  of  fruit  per  day  and  concentrate  on  the  domestic  market.    If  these 
plants  are  built,  emphasis  at  the  start  will  probably  be  on  industrial  items 
since  growers  feel  that  the  market  for  beverage  bases  in  Mexico  is  particularly 
favorable.    Production  of  single -strength  and  concentrated  Juice  is  also  en- 
visioned.   In  addition  to  the  domestic  market,  the  growers  are  looking  toward 
South  America  as  a  potential  buyer  but  admit  that  prospects  are  not  especially 
bright. 

Establishment  of  a  viable  processing  industry  in  the  Tuxpan  area  presents 
several  major  problems.    The  lack  of  technical  know -bow  and  difficulties  in 
financing  the  operations  have  terminated  similar  plans  in  other  zones.  ftie 
market  for  citrus  Juices  in  Mexico  is  still  small,  and  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  amount  of  Industrial  orange  Juice  that  can  be  absorbed.    The  small  size 
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of  the  planned  units  and  the  presence  of  substantial  fruit  fly  infestation 
will  make  exports  of  any  sizable  quantity  difficult.    Furthermore,  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  oranges  possessing  the  desired  processing  qualities 
can  be  produced  under  the  tropical  conditions  prevailing  in  the  zone.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  processing  industry  absorbing 
enough  oranges  to  effect  a  sizable  reduction  in  the  quantity  entering  the 
domestic  fresh  market.    It  appears  that  the  problem  of  finding  a  profitable 
market  for  the  Tuxpan  crop  will  intensify  as  production  expands. 

Nevertheless,  the  growers  are  enthusiastic.    They  hope  that  with  technical 
assistance  from  the  government  and  the  cooperation  of  citrus  associations 
throughout  the  region,  the  problems  of  the  young  industry  can  be  overcome. 
Toward  this  end,  citrus  associations  between  Tuxpan  and  Tlapacoyan  have  con- 
vened to  discuss  the  situation  for  production,  processing,  and  marketing  of 
their  fruit.    The  outcome  of  these  discussions  will  have  a  decided  effect  on 
the  future  of  this  region. 

CIUDAD  VALLB3 -TAMAZUNCHALE 

In  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi  is  a  large  con- 
centration of  citrus  extending  from  Cludad  Valles  to  Tamazunchale  along  the 
original  Pan  American  Highway.    The  citrus  industry  in  this  zone  varies  from 
large,  well -cared -for  groves  in  the  flatlands  to  small  parcels  clinging  to 
almost  inaccessible  mountainsides.    As  in  the  Tuxpan  area,  a  major  impetus 
for  expansion  was  provided  by  the  1962  freezes  in  the  United  States  and 
Nuevo  Leon.    However,  the  expansion  is  continuing  in  this  zone  and  the  exact 
extent  of  the  plantings  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

Citrus  Production,  Tree  Kumber,  and  Yield 

Production. --Indications  are  that  this  area  contains  one  of  the  largest  con- 
centrations of  citrus  in  Mexico.    However,  actual  production 
statistics  are  not  available,  primarily  because  of  the  location  of  many  of 
the  groves.    Although  much  of  this  zone  is  on  the  same  coastal  plain  as  the 
Tuxpan  area  and  is  influenced  by  similar  climatic  conditions,  some  of  it  also 
extends  into  a  major  mountain  chain,  the  Sierra  Madre  Oriental,  where  indi- 
vidually small  citrus  holdings  are  extensive.    Lack  of  information  on  the 
extent  of  these  latter  plantings  has  prevented  the  development  of  production 
estimates  for  the  zone.    In  seasons  of  relatively  high  prices,  large  quanti- 
ties of  poor-quality  fruit  are  brought  out  of  the  mountains  for  sale  on  the 
domestic  market.    Production  in  this  zone  is  expected  to  register  a  sharp 
increase  since  young  trees— many  of  them  yet  to  bear  fruit — are  abundant 
and  planting  continues.    However,  much  of  it  will  be  off -color,  disfigured 
fruit  produced  in  the  mountains,  and  the  quantity  entering  marketing  channels 
will  depend  on  the  price  level. 

Valencias  dominate  citrus  output  in  this  zone,  accounting  for  an  estimated  90 
percent  of  marketings.    The  remainder  comprises  tangerines,  grapefruit,  and 
various  early  varieties. 
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Tree  Number. — Because  of  the  small,  scattered  holdings,  an  accurate  tree 

count  is  also  difficult.    Results  of  a  census  conducted  in  19&7 
are  still  being  tabulated;  to  date,  about  2.5  million  trees  have  been  counted. 
However,  there  ar?  two  reasons  for  believing  the  actual  total  is  much  higher. 
First,  as  in  other  areas,  growers  must  pay  taxes  based  on  the  number  of  trees 
they  have,  and  more  trees  mean  more  taxes.    Therefore,  they  feel  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  underestimate  plantings.    Second,  and  probably  more  impor- 
tant, it  is  very  likely  that  this  census  did  not  include  the  apparently  vast 
number  of  trees  planted  by  the  Indians  in  the  surrounding  mountains.  Esti- 
mates by  the  local  trade  of  the  total  number  in  the  zone  run  up  to  seven 
million . 

The  planting  rate  per  acre  varies  considerably,  depending  on  the  terrain.  On 
the  flatlands  spacing  ranges  from  2k  to  27  feet  between  trees,  with  about  6C 
per  acre  the  most  common.    In  the  hilly  regions  growers  leave  Ik  to  22  feet 
between  trees,  while  in  the  steep  mountainous  areas  they  are  planted  even 
closer. 

Contrary  to  the  stable  situation  in  the  Tuxpan  area,  planting  in  this  zone 
has  continued  despite  low  prices  during  1966-67.    Although  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion has  slowed,  600,000  trees  reportedly  were  planted  as  recently  as  1966. 
The  local  trade  considers  this  a  young  area,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  trees  in 
the  zone  were  planted  since  1962.    However,  many  of  the  more  commercial  groves 
were  established  in  the  middle  to  late  1950' s.    Few  are  over  15  years  old  be- 
cause drought,  flood,  and  blackfly  infestations  reduced  the  tree  number  to 
about  300,000  in  the  early  1950' s.    In  recent  seasons  Indians  living  in  the 
area  have  been  persuaded  to  replace  their  fields  of  beans  and  com  with  citrus, 
resulting  in  the  large  number  of  small  scattered  holdings.    These  account  for 
much  of  the  reported  expansion  and  do  not  produce  fruit  of  export  quality. 

Sales  of  citrus  stock,  reportedly  at  very  low  prices,  by  the  Coffee  Institute 
is  one  of  the  factors  providing  an  impetus  to  expand  acreage.    These  sales 
are  undertaken  as  part  of  the  program  to  lessen  production  of  certain  commod- 
ities, such  as  coffee,  judged  to  be  in  oversupply.    For  the  1968-69  season 
the  Institute  hopes  to  have  ^00,000  trees  available  at  nearby  nurseries. 
Expansion  has  been  facilitated  by  the  availability  of  credit.  Agricultural 
banks  provide  loans  to  cover  the  cost  of  trees  and  the  expenses  involved  in 
their  care.    Repayment  of  the  loan  plus  annual  interest  of  one  percent  begins 
when  the  trees  reach  bearing  age. 

Yield. — The  better-cared -for  groves  in  the  Cuidad  Valles  area  are  said  to 

yield  an  average  6 00  oranges  per  tree  for  4-6-year-old  groves,  1,000 
oranges  from  6-8  years,  and  as  much  as  twice  that  from  some  15-year-old  trees. 
In  the  Tamazuncbale  area  one  large  grower  was  averaging  about  1,000  oranges 
per  tree  from  a  grove  of  10-year-old  trees.    In  view  of  the  wide  variations 
in  cultural  care  and  growing  conditions  within  the  zone,  yields  in  most  groves 
are  much  lower. 
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Cultural  Practices  and  Costs 

Practices. — Since  weather  conditions  in  many  parts  of  this  zone  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  Tuxpan  area,  cultural  problems  and  practices  are 
also  similar.    However,  many  of  the  growers  have  developed  programs  specific- 
ally adapted  to  their  own  groves,  and  in  general,  this  zone  appears  to  be 
further  advanced  in  grove -care  technique. 

Both  areas  suffer  from  the  same  pests  and  diseases,  but  the  method  used  for 
their  control  differs.    Whereas  the  growers  in  Tuxpan  rely  on  chemicals,  in 
this  zone  the  emphasis  is  on  natural  and  introduced  predators  and  parasites, 
supplemented  by  selective  spraying  when  necessary.    This  combination  has  been 
most  successful  in  the  control  of  the  citrus  blackfly,  but  it  presents  prob- 
lems when  heavy  infestation  of  other  pests  occur.    In  groves  where  biological 
control  is  established,  applications  of  pesticides  would  reduce  the  predator 
population  as  well  as  the  pests.    Rust  mites,  the  Mexican  fruit  fly,  and  es- 
pecially sooty  mold  are  serious  problems,  but  despite  their  presence,  many 
of  the  groves  along  the  coastal  plain  are  producing  fairly  clean  fruit. 

Since  growers  believe  rainfall  is  sufficient,  only  a  few  of  the  groves  have 
irrigation  systems.    These  are  sometimes  used  during  the  January-April  period, 
and  in  seasons  of  sparse  rainfall  they  can  mean  the  difference  between  a  heavy 
crop  and  a  poor  one.    Fertilization  practices  vary  from  area  to  area  and  grove 
to  grove,  depending  on  the  growers  opinion  of  the  correct  analysis  and  appli- 
cation.   When  fertilizer  is  used,  2-4  pounds  per  tree  is  common, but  as  much 
as  11  pounds  is  normal  in  some  groves.    Depending  on  soil  needs,  20-40-40, 
15-15-15,  or  12-8-6  is  applied. 

While  many  growers  along  the  coastal  plain  are  making  a  considerable  effort 
to  maintain  proper  grove  care  practices  and  control  the  various  pests  found 
in  the  zone,  their  task  is  difficult  as  long  as  large  areas  receive  little 
care. 

Costs . — Minimum  wages  are  slightly  lower  than  in  the  Tuxpan  zone,  ranging 

from  $1.20  to  $1.44  per  day  in  two  of  the  major  citrus  producing 
municipalities.    As  in  other  areas,  workers  possessing  skills  receive  higher 
wages.    Social  insurance  and  other  fringe  benefits  are  also  similar  to  those 
in  the  Tuxpan  area. 

Cultural  costs  vary  from  grove  to  grove,  more  in  this  zone  than  in  Tuxpan,  and 
there  is  apparently  no  basic  cultural  program  for  which  average  costs  can  be 
derived.    Many  growers  have  considerable  experience  in  producing  citrus  and 
have  developed  fertilization  and  pest-control  practices  to  meet  their  specific 
needs.    One  such  grower  with  a  well -cared -for  grove  producing  fruit  of  excel- 
lent appearance  estimated  bis  annual  cultural  costs  at  about  $55  an  acre.  In 
other  groves,  notably  those  in  the  mountainous  areas,  little  or  no  cultural 
care  is  given,  and  costs  are  naturally  minimal. 
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Complaints  regarding  botb  the  scarcity  and  expense  of  fertilizer  are  common. 
According  to  the  local  trade,  fertilizer  costs,  depending  on  the  type,  range 
from  $80  to  $140  per  metric  ton  when  it  is  available.    The  cost  of  discing 
four  times  yearly  is  estimated  at  $7  per  acre,  considerably  less  than  that 
claimed  by  growers  in  the  Tuxpan  area. 

Harvesting,  Marketing,  and  Prices 

Methods  of  harvesting  and  marketing  citrus  in  this  zone  are  similar  to  those 
employed  in  the  Tuxpan  area.    Buyers  arrive  with  their  trucks  and  haggle  with 
the  grower  until  a  price  is  agreed  upon.    The  fruit  is  harvested,  dumped  into 
the  truck  and  begins  its  journey  to  the  market.    In  addition  to  those  in  the 
immediate  area,  the  major  markets  are  Guadalajara  and  Mexico  City,  although 
other  large  cities  in  central  Mexico  also  receive  substantial  quantities. 
There  are  no  packing  facilities  in  the  zone;  hence,  all  marketings  are  bulk 
shipments  of  orchard-run  fruit.    The  season  usually  reaches  its  peak  during 
February  and  March,  but  during  1967-68,  as  in  the  Tuxpan  area,  fruit  matured 
early. 

In  some  seasons  a  small  amount  of  high-quality  fruit  of  preferred  sizes  is 
shipped  in  bulk  to  Neuvo  Leon,  presumably  for  packing  and  export.    Some  groves 
in  this  zone  produce  Valencias  of  excellent  appearance,  but  the  best  fruit  is 
no  better  than  that  produced  in  Ruevo  Leon,  and  most  is  of  lower  quality.  This 
zone  also  has  the  typical  reputation  of  a  tropical  region:    that  oranges  do  not 
attain  the  high  color  and  flavor  found  in  fruit  grown  in  more  northern  areas. 
Therefore,  exports  are  expected  to  continue,  but  usually  on  a  small  scale  when 
prices  in  the  United  States  and/or  Nuevo  Leon  are  high  enough  to  warrant  the 
expense  of  shipping.    Major  markets  will  remain  those  in  central  Mexico. 

Because  of  lower  wages,  harvesting  costs  are  lower  than  those  in  the  Tuxpan 
area,  averaging  about  $1.60  per  metric  ton.    Prices  received  for  fairly  clean 
Valencias  in  January  1968  were  reported  by  the  growers  at  $2^-28  per  ton 
loaded.    Tnis  was  considerably  above  prices  received  for  early  varieties  and 
about  twice  that  received  for  Valencias  in  1966-67.    During  the  season,  prices 
reportedly  advanced  steadily  and  perhaps  doubled  the  January  prices  by  season's 
end.    Valencias  were  being  peddled  by  streetside  vendors  in  January  1968  for 
$Q.Uq  per  100  pieces  for  small  fruit  and  $0,64  for  larger  sizes.    This  was 
mostly  poorly  colored  disfigured  fruit.    The  few  tangerines  available  were 
selling  for  $0.88  per  100. 

This  zone  relies  almost  exclusively  on  the  domestic  fresh  market  as  an  outlet 
since  there  is  no  processing  in  the  zone  and  exports  through  Nuevo  Leon  are 
very  small.    Processing  has  been  discussed  for  years,  but  poor  organization 
and  lack  of  financing  have  prevented  the  actual  construction  of  facilities. 
Talk  about  establishing  a  processing  plant  has  lessened  for  the  time  being 
as  growers  are  now  apparently  more  interested  in  constructing  packing  facil- 
ities. 
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NUEVO  LEON 

The  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  contains  the  largest  concentration  of  well -cared -for 
citrus  groves  in  Msxico  and  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  country's  primary 
source  of  export -quality  fruit.    Almost  all  the  packinghouses  in  Mexico,  as 
well  as  the  major  plant  processing  oranges  for  export,  are  located  in  this 
State.    Prior  to  the  1962  freeze,  when  an  estimated  one -third  of  the  trees 
were  lost,  this  State  apparently  led  all  others  in  production  of  oranges  and 
tangerines.    Now  it  is  probably  third  behind  Veracruz  and  San  Luis  Potosi. 

Citrus  Production,  Tree  Number  and  Yield 

The  severe  freeze  in  1962  sharply  reduced  production  in  this  State,  and  today, 
even  though  most  of  the  trees  have  been  replaced,  output  is  far  below  the  pre- 
freeze  level.    In  1961  total  citrus  output  was  estimated  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment at  300,000  metric  tons,  compared  with  only  l8l,000  in  1966-67.  First 
estimates  placed  the  1967-68  crop  at  175? 000  tons,  but  according  to  the  local 
trade,  it  was  reduced  further  by  dry  weather.    The  municipality  of  Montemorelos 
produced  about  a  third  of  the  State's  output  in  1966-67  with  Linares,  Gral. 
Teran,  and  Allende  accounting  for  kO  percent. 

Acreage  expansion  in  this  State  has  resulted  largely  from  an  effort  to  regain 
production  levels  of  previous  years.    Estimates  of  the  number  of  citrus  trees 
planted  in  the  State  before  the  freeze  ranged  from  6  to  10  million,  and  in 
1965-66  the  estimate  was  6.7  million,  many  of  which  bad  not  returned  to  a 
normal  production  level.    Of  the  6.7  million  trees ,  about  hQ  percent  were  less 
than  eight  years  old  and  not  considered  to  be  in  commercial  production.  Recent 
plantings  have  brought  the  total  to  as  much  as  eight  million,  according  to  some 
reports,  but  expansion  has  lessened  considerably  in  the  past  two  years.  Most 
of  the  new  plantings  are  in  Montemorelos  and  Gral.  Teran. 

Since  natural  precipitation  is  often  not  sufficient,  the  higher  yielding  groves 
producing  better  quality  fruit  are  located  in  the  irrigated  districts.  About 
kO  percent  of  the  area  planted  to  citrus  is  irrigated,  most  of  which  is  located 
around  Montemorelos,  Linares,  and  Gral.  Teran.    Some  of  the  largest  concentra- 
tions of  unlrrigated  groves  are  also  in  these  municipalities. 

Existing  plantings  are  roughly  half  Valencias,  30-35  percent  early  varieties, 
10-15  percent  tangerines,  and  5  percent  Navels  and  grapefruit.    Because  prices 
for  Valencias  and  tangerines  have  exceeded  those  received  for  other  varieties, 
they  are  the  most  popular  in  new  plantings.    One  member  of  the  trade  thought 
more  than  half  the  tangerine  trees  were  not  yet  in  commercial  production. 
Most  plantings  are  on  sour-orange  rootstock  obtained  from  privately  owned 
nurseries  in  the  area.    Valencia  stock  was  selling  for  $0.28-$0.32  each  in 
1968. 

The  most  common  spacing  between  trees  is  23  to  26  feet  each  way,  with  about  6h 
trees  to  the  acre  being  the  most  common.    In  order  to  take  advantage  of  good 
soil  and  obtain  a  higher  yield  per  acre,  a  few  growers  have  planted  more 
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intensively  in  recent  years.  In  most  of  these  groves  trees  are  planted  15  by 
25  feet.  The  largest  single  holding  in  the  State  is  about  200, OCX)  trees,  but 
the  average  is  estimated  at  3,000-5,000  per  grove. 

Normal  yields  from  well -cared -for  irrigated  orange  groves  are  said  to  be  about 
150-200  boxes  (70  lb.  equivalent)  per  acre,  but  in  recent  years  most  groves 
averaged  less.    Dryland  farming  results  in  marked  deviations  from  year  to  year, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  precipitation.    In  some  seasons  the  yield  equals 
that  from  irrigated  groves,  but  the  local  trade  believes  it  averages  about  ho 
percent  less.    These  yields  are  from  groves  with  about  6k  trees  per  acre; 
newer  groves  with  more  intensive  planting  are  still  in  the  initial  stages  of 
production. 

Cultural  Practices 

The  weather  in  Nuevo  Leon  shows  more  variation  than  the  zones  discussed  previ- 
ously, but  is  more  suited  to  production  of  export -quality  fruit.    Ttoe  hot, 
humid,  wet  conditions  found  in  the  citrus  areas  along  the  coastal  plain  are 
not  as  prevalent  in  this  State;  the  severe  frost  damage  suffered  in  the  past 
is  evidence  of  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  areas.    In  Nuevo 
Leon  fruit  attains  high  color  and  excellent  quality. 

The  demands  of  the  export  market  for  fruit  of  higher  quality  than  is  normally 
grown  in  Mexico  necessitates  improved  cultural  practices  as  well  as  more  ad- 
vanced harvesting  and  marketing  techniques.    The  industry  is  well  aware  of 
developments  in  the  United  States  and  follows  the  experiments  and  studies 
undertaken  here. 

In  general,  the  chemicals  and  methods  used  to  combat  various  pests  found  in 
the  zone  are  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  United  States  since  the  pest- 
control  program  is  modeled  after  recommendations  made  to  U.S.  growers.  Chem- 
icals are  applied  by  both  hand  and  speed  sprayers.    In  addition,  a  lime  and 
water  solution  is  painted  on  some  tree  trunks  to  discourage  ants  and  other 
insects . 

Frosts,  extended  periods  of  hot,  dry  weather,  or  heavy  rainfall  all  influence 
the  severity  and  type  of  pest  and  disease  outbreaks,  but  in  most  seasons  mites 
are  probably  the  major  problem.    During  the  1967-68  season,  an  outbreak  of 
citrus  blackfly  occurred  in  the  Linares  area.    South  of  Nuevo  Leon,  the  black- 
fly  is  usually  combated  by  biological  means,  but  outbreaks  in  this  State  are 
eradicated  with  chemicals.    This  is  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  and  is  designed  to  keep  destructive  plant  pests,  such  as 
the  citrus  blackfly  and  the  Mexican  fruit  fly,  as  far  from  the  U.S.  border  as 
possible.    It  is  accomplished  by  control  and  suppression  programs  within 
Mexico  and  by  rigid  enforcement  of  quarantine  regulations  along  the  border. 
In  addition  to  chemical  control  measures  for  the  Mexican  fruit  fly,  experi- 
ments are  being  made  using  the  sterile-fly  technique.    Although  the  fruit  fl; 
is  of  most  commercial  importance  in  grapefruit  groves,  it  is  also  found  in 
some  orange  and  tangerine  plantings. 
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Normally  fertilizer  is  applied  twice  a  year  for  a  total  of  4-5  pounds  per 
tree,  but  this  varies  according  to  soil  requirements,  tree  density,  age,  etc. 
The  basic  analysis  is  15-15-15  or  12-12-12.    Foliar  fertilizers  and  goat  man- 
ure are  also  used. 

Production  Costs 

The  cost  of  producing  fruit  in  the  best -cared -for  groves  is  estimated  by  the 
local  trade  at  about  $100  per  acre  for  a  density  of  64  trees.    This  includes 
wages,  social  security  payments,  taxes,  materials,  irrigation  costs,  etc., 
and  represents  the  costs  involved  in  maintaining  an  established,  well -cared ~ 
for  grove  capable  of  producing  top -quality  fruit.    As  in  other  areas,  growers 
spend  more  or  less  than  this  amount,  depending  on  market  prices.    The  minimum 
wage  in  Montemorelos  is  $1.72  per  8-hour  day  for  unskilled  labor,  compared 
with  $1.42  two  years  ago.    The  additional  payments  and  benefits  discussed  for 
the  previous  two  areas  apply  equally  to  Nuavo  Leon.    To  take  advantage  of 
fertile  soil  and  help  offset  the  grove -care  costs,  corn,  beans,  wheat,  and 
sorghum  are  sometimes  interplanted  with  the  citrus. 

Harvesting  and  Marketing 

Traditional  methods  of  harvesting  and  transporting  citrus  are  insufficient  for 
the  export  market.    Therefore,  fruit  destined  for  the  packinghouses  usually 
receives  better  treatment  than  the  rest  of  the  crop.    Oranges  are  still  pull- 
picked,  but  tangerines  are  clipped  from  the  tree;  both  are  transported  in  field 
boxes  rather  than  in  bulk.    Sales  to  packinghouses  are  usually  made  on-tree, 
and  the  packer  assumes  the  responsibility  and  cost  of  harvest  and  delivery. 
However,  a  large  portion  of  the  crop  is  still  harvested  and  shipped  to  domestic 
markets  in  the  traditional  manner. 

The  season  usually  runs  from  October  through  January  for  earlies  and  February 
through  May  for  Valencias.    Most  tangerines  are  harvested  from  November  through 
January. 

Despite  the  importance  of  the  export  trade  in  some  seasons,  most  of  the  output 
is  usually  marketed  domestically.    Monterrey — the  third  largest  city  in  Mexico 
with  a  population  of  about  one  million — is  only  50  miles  from  Montemorelos  and, 
along  with  the  other  cities  in  northern  Mexico,  receives  large  quantities  of 
citrus  each  year.    Major  out-of -State  customers  include  central  Mexican  cities 
such  as  Guadalajara,  Aquascalcientes,  and  Leon.    Mexico  City  is  also  important 
in  some  seasons  since  Nuevo  Leon's  citrus  can  compete  on  the  basis  of  quality, 
but  the  high  transportation  costs  give  a  competitive  edge  to  closer  producing 
areas.    The  smaller,  but  growing,  citrus  industries  in  the  States  of  Sonora 
and  Sinaloa,  as  well  as  the  more  established  industry  in  the  State  of 
Tamaulipas,  provide  additional  competition  for  Nuevo  Leon's  fruit  on  both  the 
northern  Mexican  and  the  export  markets.    The  combined  tree  number  for  these 
three  States  is  reportedly  around  three  million,  and  each  State  is  capable  of 
producing  oranges  of  good  quality  and  color. 
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There  are  an  estimated  16  packing  plants  in  Nuevo  Leon,  not  all  of  wbich  were 
active  during  the  1967-68  season.    Some  are  fairly  large  operations  contain- 
ing equipment  imported  from  the  United  States  for  washing,  application  of 
"color  added,"  waxing,  grading,  and  sizing.    Ttoese  plants  depend  on  exports 
for  their  business. 

After  arrival  at  the  packing  plant,  early  season  citrus  is  put  into  degreen- 
ing  rooms  and  then  into  fumigating  chambers  if  it  is  being  shipped  to  the 
United  States.    Later  in  the  season,  the  fruit  is  placed  directly  in  the 
chambers  where  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  officials  supervise  the  fumi- 
gating process.    All  citrus  destined  for  the  United  States  must  undergo  this 
treatment.    The  fruit  is  then  readied  for  packing  with  the  usual  washing, 
waxing,  grading,  and  sizing  procedures  used  by  the  U.S.  industry.    Citrus  Red 
No.  2  is  used  for  coloring  when  necessary. 

The  type  of  packing  depends  on  the  specifications  of  the  buyer  and  the  destin- 
ation of  the  fruit.    For  overseas  markets,  the  top  and  bottom  layers  of  fruit 
are  usually  wrapped  in  diphenyl -treated  paper,  but  citrus  entering  the  United 
States  is  unwrapped.    The  most  common  container  for  shipping  oranges  to  the 
United  States  is  the  half  Bruce  box  (7/10  bushel)  weighing  about  40  pounds. 
Also  popular  is  a  master  container  holding  12  5 -pound  or  15  4 -pound  mesh  bags. 
For  some  markets  the  full  Bruce  box  (1*2/5  bushel)  is  used.    Cartons  are  gore 
expensive  than  wooden  boxes  and  have  not  attained  the  prominence  evident  in 
many  countries.    Although  tangerines  are  now  shipped  mostly  in  a  half  standard 
box  (7/10  bushel)  holding  about  40  pounds,  a  4/5 -bushel  wlrebound  box  with 
partitions  has  recently  been  added  to  the  Mexican  export  line. 

As  the  following  section  shows,  on-tree  prices  for  fruit  vary  considerably 
from  year  to  year,  as  well  as  within  the  season.    But  the  costs  involved  in 
packing,  selling,  and  delivering  this  fruit  are  more  constant  and  account  for 
a  greater  portion  of  the  total  cost  than  the  fruit  itself.    The  local  trade 
estimates  the  total  minimum  cost  to  pack  and  deliver  a  40 -pound  half  Bruce 
box  to  the  U.S.  border  duty  paid  at  $1.50-1. 55 >  excluding  the  purchase  price 
of  the  fruit.    Based  on  on-tree  prices  during  the  1967-68  season,  fruit  costs 
per  40-pound  box  of  oranges  would  add  about  $0.36  to  $1.38.    Major  items  in- 
cluded in  the  $1.50-1.55  total  are  the  U.S.  duty,  $0.40;  the  cost  of  the  box, 
$0.32;  and  transportation  to  the  border,  $0.20.    Fumigation,  packing,  USDA 
inspection,  taxes,  and  brokerage  fees  account  for  most  of  the  remainder. 

Citrus  Prices 

The  smaller  crop  and  Increased  exports  in  1967-68  resulted  in  a  sharp  rise  in 
prices  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.    According  to  the  local  trade, 
on-tree  prices  for  oranges  early  in  the  1967-68  season  were  $20  per  metric 
ton  but  advanced  to  $32  in  January  at  the  end  of  the  season  for  early  varieties. 
This  was  about  double  last  year's  prices.    Valencias  opened  somewhat  above  $32 
and  increased  steadily  as  the  season  progressed  to  around  $76  in  May.  During 
1966-67,  a  price  of  $24  per  metric  ton  was  reported  to  be  about  average. 
Tangerines  were  selling  for  $48-56  per  ton  in  early  January  and  closed  at 
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$64-72.    Growers  claim  they  oust  receive  $24  per  metric  ton  for  their  citrus 
in  order  to  "break  even." 

Processing 

The  few  plants  in  Mexico  capable  of  processing  oranges  are  oriented  to  the 
production  of  Industrial  juice  for  the  soft  drink  industry.    Little  orange 
juice  for  direct  consumption  is  produced.    At  the  present  time  the  plant  at 
Montemorelos  is  the  only  major  exception.    Constructed  in  1959  and  since  ex- 
panded and  modernized,  this  facility  is  producing  predominantly  for  export. 
Therefore,  output  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  world  supplies  and  the  price 
level  of  locally  produced  oranges.    In  recent  years  lack  of  demand  because  of 
large  U.S.  packs  has  held  the  plant's  activity  to  a  very  low  level. 

The  plant  is  well  located  from  the  standpoint  of  supplies  since  the  largest 
concentration  of  top-quality  processing  oranges  in  Mexico  is  produced  in  the 
area*    However,  the  sharply  reduced  output  since  the  freeze  and  competition 
for  supplies  from  the  fresh  market  outlet  has  limited  the  quantity  of  fruit 
available  to  the  plant.    The  States  of  Veracruz  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
San  Luis  Potosi  produce  large  quantities  of  low  priced  Valencias,  but  they  are 
plagued  with  heavy  infestations  of  Mexican  fruit  fly  plus  oranges  with  less 
desirable  processing  qualities.    Therefore,  Nuevo  Leon's  fruit  is  preferred 
for  nonindustrlal  juices. 

Even  though  the  plant  is  smaller  than  the  average  installation  in  Florida, 
capacity  has  greatly  exceeded  output  in  recent  years.    The  most  active  period 
was  just  after  the  U.S.  freeze,  when  an  estimated  40,000  metric  tons  of  oranges 
were  processed  in  one  season.    Apparently,  the  tonnage  dwindled  to  only 
1,000-2,000  during  1 966-67,  less  than  some  plants  in  Florida  process  in  a 
single  day.    The  plant  was  evidently  more  active  during  the  1967-68  season. 
Maximum  capacity  per  day  is  estimated  at  240  metric  tons.    A  new  high -temperature 
evaporator  was  recently  installed  to  more  than  double  existing  evaporator  capac- 
ity, but  corresponding  expansion  was  not  made  in  other  facilities.  Processing 
equipment  is  mostly  of  U.S.  origin.    The  plant  is  equipped  with  truck  scales, 
large  bins  for  fruit  storage,  rotary  driers  for  producing  cattle  feed,  a  large 
cold  storage  room,  and  a  laboratory  for  quality  control  checks. 

Hot  pack  and  frozen  orange  concentrate  are  the  major  products,  but  essential 
oil  is  also  produced.    Concentrate  goes  to  market  in  three  types  of  containers: 
6 -ounce  cans,  3/ 4 -gallon  cans,  and  50-gallon  drums.    One  canning  line  is  set  up 
in  the  plant  for  each  of  the  first  two  containers.     Most  exports  are  made  in 
^O-gallon  drums,  but  the  6 -ounce  cans  are  also  shipped.    The  national  market  is 
served  with  the  3/4 -gallon  cans. 

ThlB  plant  is  capable  of  producing  excellent  quality  juice.    If  a  recent  mana- 
gerial reorganization  is  successful  and  marketing  channels  can  be  developed 
outside  the  United  States,  activity  of  the  plant  should  increase  as  supplies 
return  to  prefreeze  levels.    However,  the  trade  expects  stiff  competition  from 
the  United  States  except  in  years  of  temporarily  reduced  supplies.    Oranges  are 
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produced  abundantly  and  available  almost  all  year  in  Mexico;  hence,  processed 
orange  juice  is  not  generally  consumed.    The  small  amount  marketed  domestically 
is  not  sufficient  to  support  the  plant's  operations. 

A  plant  located  in  Linares  has  recently  broadened  its  line  to  include  canned 
grapefruit  sections.    Primarily  dependent  on  canned  peppers,  pineapple  chunks, 
and  fruit  salad,  this  plant  attempted  to  ship  a  small  quantity  of  grapefruit 
sections  in  No.  303  cans  to  the  United  States  during  the  1 967 -68  season.  The 
venture  reportedly  was  unsuccessful. 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  imports  from  Mexico  of 
orange  juice  concentrate  and  fresb  oranges  and  tangerines: 


U.S.  IMPORTS  FROM  MEXICO  : 

CANADIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  MEXICO 

Year 

:Fresh  Oranges- 

:  Orange 

: Fresh  Oranges: 

: Orange  Juice: 

Orange  Juice 

beginning 
Nov.  1 

:       and  : 

:     Juice  ! 

:       and  : 

:     Frozen  : 

:    Hot -Pack 

Tangerines  • 

: Concentrate : 

:    Tangerines  : 

:  Concentrate ; 

:  Concentrate 

Metric 

U.S. 

Metric 

U.S. 

U.S. 

:        Tons  : 

:  Gallons  l/: 

:        Tons  : 

:    Gallons  : 

:  Gallons 

1957-58. . . : 

i     6,634  ! 

:       82,471  : 

:       16,419  : 

1  16,313 

1958-59.-.' 

:       12,064  : 

i      442,734  : 

5        2,775  : 

:  25,832 

1959-60. . . 

:        8,332  , 

:  1,870,553  ' 

4,645  : 

\  16,646 

:  4,099 

1960-61..." 

:  10,287 

:  1,952,645  : 

:       12,264  : 

:       60, 978  : 

:  22,610 

1961-62. . .  ! 

:        9,441  ! 

i  1,180,178  : 

:        8, 371  ; 

20,105 

:  3,930 

1962-63...' 

:       31,328  j 

:  1,609,254  : 

3,811  i 

:     109,382  : 

:  15,490 

I963-6U...: 

58,873  : 

:  3,968,093  : 

:        2,677  : 

:       93,170  - 

:  22,151 

1964-65  

:  40,192 

:     264,600  ! 

:        6, 318  : 

:       25,293  : 

:  5,585 

1965-66. . . • 

:       23,514  : 

:       22,791  : 

:        3,842  j 

:       10,809  1 

:  61,002 

1966-67... 

:       12,401  : 

:        5,471  1 

:        6,738  : 

:  17,145 

1967-68  2/' 

:       43,531  : 

:     511,032  : 

:        7,162  : 

:  23,780 

Note:    One  metric  ton  equals  2204.6  pounds. 
1/  Single -strength  equivalent. 
2/  November -April. 
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THE  MARKETING  SITUATION  FOR 
WINTER  CITRUS  IN  EUROPE 


SUMMARY 


For  the  first  time  in  several  years,  prospects  in  the  Mediterranean  area 
indicate  a  decline  in  the  production  of  oranges  and  tangerines.  Output 
during  the  1967-68  season  is  forecast  at  188.2  million  boxes,  5.5  million 
less  than  the  record  crop  last  season.    Production  of  lemons  and  grape- 
fruit should  once  again  be  at  record  levels. 

The  Mediterranean  area  exported  more  citrus  during  the  1966-67  winter 
marketing  season  than  in  any  previous  year.    Exports  of  oranges  (including 
tangerines)  increased  five  percent  and  grapefruit  about  15  percent,  com- 
pared with  1965-66,  while  shipments  of  winter  lemons  just  exceeded  last 
year's  level.    Present  indications  point  to  a  reduction  in  orange  trade 
this  season,  largely  because  of  shorter  supplies  in  Spain.    Bolstered  by 
a  record  Israeli  crop  and  expanding  European  consumption,  shipments  of 
grapefruit  should  reach  another  all time  high.    Exports  of  lemons  are  ex- 
pected to  approximate  last  season's  volume. 

U.S.  exports  of  fresh  citrus  to  all  destinations  during  the  1966-67  winter 
marketing  season  registered  increases  for  oranges  and  grapefruit  but  a  slight 
decline  for  lemons.    The  Canadian  market  accounted  for  almost  all  of  the 
gains,  as  the  bumper  Mediterranean  harvest  restrained  U.S.  participation  in 
the  offshore  markets.    Shipments  of  oranges  and  lemons  to  countries  other 
than  Canada  actually  declined  from  the  previous  season,  while  offshore 
grapefruit  exports  rose  only  slightly.    This  season,  exports  of  fresh  citrus 
are  expected  to  reflect  the  substantially  lower  level  of  production  in  the 
United  States. 

The  movement  of  U.S.  citrus  juices  into  the  export  market  was  very  strong 
last  season,  with  significant  gains  in  Western  Europe.    Despite  shorter 
supplies  this  year,  an  intensive  market  promotion  program  in  the  expanding 
European  market  is  expected  to  maintain  exports  at  a  relatively  high  level. 
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U.S.  EXPORT  OUTLOOK 

Fresh  Citrus, --The  sharply  reduced  prospects  for  U.S.  citrus  production 

this  season  have  cast  doubt  upon  a  continuation  of  the  up- 
ward trend  staged  recently  by  U.S.  exports.    Higher  prices  for  U.S.  citrus, 
relatively  large  production  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  and  the  competitive 
advantage  gained  by  the  currency  devaluation  in  several  major  exporting 
countries,  are  expected  to  reduce  performance  by  the  United  States  in  the 
world  market  this  season  for  all  citrus  categories. 

Not  only  will  American  citrus  be  subjected  to  intense  competition  in  the 
European  markets  this  season,  but  more  competition  is  likely  in  three 
other  important  areas:    Canada,  Hong  Kong,  and  even  the  U.S.  domestic  market. 
The  pressures  of  expanding  citrus  production — most  notably  of  oranges  and 
tangerines — have  caused  many  countries  to  search  for  new  markets.    At  the 
present  time  the  most  serious  advances  into  traditional  U.S.  markets  during 
the  winter  months  are  expected  from  Israel  and  Mexico ,  as  well  as  Spain, 
Morocco,  and  Japan. 

Mexico  has  already  demonstrated  an  ability  to  market  a  considerable  quantity 
of  both  oranges  and  tangerines  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  an<I  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  can  take  advantage  of  increased  prices  in  the  United  States. 
Israel  has  shown  a  similar  ability,  especially  in  Canada,  where  exports 
reached  298, 956  boxes  in  1966  before  record  U.S.  production  reduced  Israeli 
participation  in  this  market  during  1967-    Spain,  Morocco,  and  Israel  have 
all  announced  renewed  efforts  to  increase  exports  to  North  America. 

Hong  Kong  has  been  the  largest  offshore  market  for  U.S.  oranges  during  five 
of  the  past  six  winter  marketing  periods.    While  most  competition  comes  from 
Mainland  China,  Israel  has  gained  a  foothold  and  has  steadily  increased 
exports  to  almost  100,000  boxes  in  1966,  compared  with  U.S.  shipments  of 
833 > 2^2  boxes.    There  is  some  indication  that  other  Mediterranean  producers 
are  also  eyeing  the  Hong  Kong  market,  and  the  1967-68  season  could  see  an 
increase  in  supplies  from  this  area. 

While  there  is  little  chance  of  the  United  States  losing  its  dominant  position 
in  these  markets,  a  higher  degree  of  competition  is  likely  in  years  of  re- 
duced production. 

In  recent  years  the  United  Kingdom  has  imported  more  grapefruit  than  any 
country  in  the  world,  but  U.S.  grapefruit  has  been  prohibited  from  this  market 
during  the  October -February  period.    Recently,  the  United  Kingdom  removed 
its  prohibition  against  American  grapefruit  for  the  three  months,  December- 
February.    The  United  States  will  now  be  allowed  to  compete  during  this 
important  winter  marketing  period  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  While 
this  action  will  enhance  U.S.  export  prospects,  American  grapefruit  is  still 
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prohibited  during  October  and  November  and  is  also  subject  to  an  import 
quota  of  $3/220,000  per  marketing  year.    However,  the  restriction  on  imports 
has  held  U.S.  performance  to  a  level  veil  below  the  quota.    Exports  were 
valued  at  only  $179,953  in  1 966-67. 

(U.S.  exports  of  fresh  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  lemons  during  the  winter 
marketing  season  are  shown  in  Table  1  at  the  conclusion  of  this  report.) 

Processed  Citrus. — During  the  1 966-67  season,  the  export  performance  for 

U.S.  citrus  juices,  the  major  processed  citrus  item 
entering  the  world  market,  reflected  the  record  level  of  citrus  production 
and  relatively  low  finished  product  prices.    The  movement  of  U.S.  single- 
strength  and  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice,  as  well  as  of  single -strength 
grapefruit  juice  to  both  Canada  and  Western  Europe,  registered  substantial 
increases.    The  success  experienced  in  Europe  last  season  by  chilled  juice 
in  glass  containers  was  especially  noteworthy.    This  item  played  a  major 
role  in  making  1966-67  a  record  year  for  single -strength  orange  juice  exports. 

Whether  this  momentum  can  be  sustained  during  the  1967-68  season  in  the  face 
of  shorter  supplies  is  yet  to  be  determined.    However,  the  support  gained 
by  the  intensive  market  promotion  program  now  underway  for  citrus  juices 
in  Western  Europe,  plus  the  presence  of  a  large  frozen  orange  juice  carryin, 
should  maintain  U.S.  exports  at  a  fairly  high  level. 

(U.S.  exports  of  the  principal  citrus  juice  products  are  set  forth  in  Table  2.) 

The  Situation  for  Fresh  Citrus  in  Competing  Areas 
Production  Prospects  for  1967-68 

Oranges. — Last  year's  record  level  of  production  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin 

will  not  be  equaled  this  season.    Prospects  for  the  major  ex- 
porting countries  in  this  area  indicate  a  crop  of  about  188.2  million  boxes 
of  oranges  or  three  percent  less  than  last  year.    This  decline  is  rather 
widespread  with  many  producing  countries  anticipating  smaller  crops.  However, 
of  the  top  three — Spain,  Italy,  and  Israel — only  Spain  expects  a  decrease 
this  season  of  about  12  percent  to  65. h  million  boxes.    Israeli  production 
is  about  12  percent  more  than  last  year's,  while  Italy's  crop  is  five  percent 
greater.    Another  important  producer,  Morocco,  expects  a  one -million -box 
reduction,  while  the  Algerian  crop  is  estimated  to  be  two  percent  below 
1966-67.    Cyprus  also  anticipates  a  larger  harvest,  but  Greece  and  Tunisia 
expect  lower  output.    In  general,  quality  is  good,  but  the  crop  is  maturing 
later  than  last  season. 

1/  Figures  cited  throughout  this  report  are  from  unrounded  data.    The  term" 
"oranges"  as  used  in  this  report  includes  tangerines,  unless  otherwise 
indicated. 
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Lemons .  —Production  prospects  for  lemons  this  season  point  to  another  in- 
crease.   Production  in  the  leading  Mediterranean  countries  is 
currently  estimated  at  30  »1  million  boxes,  compared  with  28.6  million  last 
year.    The  Italian  crop,  which  accounts  for  more  than  one -half  of  the 
total,  is  expected  to  he  at  least  five  percent  above  1966-67*  with  both 
the  winter  and  summer  crops  increasing.    Other  major  producers  are  also 
optimistic  about  this  season's  output.    Production  in  Greece  is  ten  percent 
above  1966-67*  and  Spanish  output  is  19  percent  larger.    Israel  expects  a 
record  crop  of  1.3  million  boxes,  while  production  in  Turkey  is  at  last 
year's  record  level. 

Grapefruit . — The  situation  for  grapefruit  in  the  Mediterranean  area  is  almost 

entirely  dependent  on  the  Israli  crop.    Each  year  dramatic 
gains  are  experienced  by  this  country,  and  1967-68  is  not  expected  to  be 
an  exception,  as  production  is  estimated  at  7»2  million  boxes,  17  percent 
more  than  last  season  and  double  the  1963-64  output.    Despite  smaller  crops 
in  some  other  countries  competing  with  U.S.  winter  grapefruit,  total  pro- 
duction for  this  group  is  estimated  at  10. 3  million  boxes  or  11  percent 
above  last  year.    In  Cyprus,  the  second  largest  producer  in  the  area,  output 
is  estimated  at  a  record  one  million  boxes,  one-fifth  larger  than  last  year. 
Spanish  and  Moroccan  production  are  about  equal  to  last  season. 

(A  production  series  for  oranges,  lemons,  and  grapefruit,  in  competing  areas 
is  shown  in  Table  3 • ) 

Export  Prospects  for  1967-68 

Most  Mediterranean  countries  expect  to  register  an  increase  in  exports  of 
all  three  categories  of  citrus  this  season — oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit. 
However,  the  early-season  export  performance  was  disappointing.    Because  of 
late  maturing  crops  and  harvest  delays,  a  temporary  shortage  of  exportable 
supplies  developed  in  many  countries,  including  the  three  major  exporters — 
Spain,  Israel,  and  Morocco.    When  additional  supplies  became  available  after 
the  Christmas  season,  this  sluggish  movement  was  alleviated  somewhat. 

Devaluation  of  the  British  pound  has  added  an  element  of  uncertainty  to  the 
citrus  export  picture.    Vttiile  this  move  could  lower  total  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  1967-68,  most  of  the  major  suppliers  to  this  market 
during  the  winter  season  have  also  devalued  their  currencies.    This  group 
includes  Spain,  Israel,  and  Cyprus.    Among  the  important  citrus  exporters  not 
devaluing  up  to  this  time  are  Morocco,  Algeria,  Greece,  and  Italy.  Citrus 
producers  in  those countries  not  devaluing  are  watching  closely  both  the  effect 
on  total  exports  and  the  competitive  advantage  gained  by  the  devaluating 
countries.    The  extent  to  which  export  levies  will  be  utilized  by  the  latter 
to  offset  the  lower  export  price  received  for  their  citrus  in  world  markets 
is  yet  to  be  determined.    For  example,  early  in  December  Spain  instituted  a 
levy  of  100  pesetas  per  metric  ton  on  exports  but  this  was  temporarily  sus- 
pended on  January  22. 
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Even  though  Mediterranean  production  of  oranges  is  below  last  year's  record 
level,  the  output  is  large  by  historical  standards .    However,  natural  phe- 
nomena ranging  from  rains  and  drought  to  frosts  and  earthquakes  have  dis- 
rupted the  production  and  marketing  of  citrus  this  season.    This  is  especially 
significant  in  Spain,  the  largest  exporter  in  the  area.    Since  it  is  doubtful 
whether  increased  marketings  from  Israel  and  Morocco  will  replace  the  re- 
duced exports  from  Spain,  early-season  expectations  of  an  increase  in  orange 
exports  over  last  year  have  been  revised  downward.    It  now  appears  likely 
that  total  exports  of  oranges  for  the  season  will  be  several  million  boxes 
below  last  year's. 

Grapefruit  exports  are  expected  to  reflect  record  production  in  Israel,  by 
far  the  most  important  exporter  in  this  group.    Total  shipments  should  exceed 
last  year's        million  boxes,  perhaps  by  as  much  as  one -half  million.  How- 
ever, competition  will  be  experienced  from  U.S.  grapefruit  in  the  important 
U.K.  market  during  December -February  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

Total  lemon  exports  from  the  Mediterranean  area  are  expected  to  approximate 
last  year's  level.    Although  production  in  Italy  and  Israel  is  forecast  at 
an  all time  high,  and  Spain  expects  a  very  large  crop,  the  recent  frost  in 
Greece,  the  second  largest  exporter  in  the  area,  has  cast  doubt  on  any 
sizable  export  gains  this  season. 

(Citrus  exports  from  countries  competing  with  the  United  States  in  European 
markets  are  shown  in  Table  k . ) 

The  following  section  describes  the  situation  for  fresh  citrus  in  the  in- 
dividual countries. 

Cyprus. — In  recent  years  a  continual  growth  in  citrus  production  has  resulted 
from  both  favorable  growing  conditions  and  expanded  bearing  acreage. 
Output  of  oranges  is  expected  to  reach  the  three -mill ion -box  level  this 
season,  compared  with  2.5  mil  lion  in  1966-67.    Almost  all  of  this  production 
is  of  the  Valencia  and  Shamouti  varieties.    Grapefruit  from  Cyprus  has  become 
increasingly  important  on  the  world  market,  and  another  record  crop  is  ex- 
pected for  196? -68.    Current  estimates  place  output  at  1.0  million  boxes  or 
20  percent  above  last  season's.    The  lemon  crop  is  about  equal  to  last  year's 
production. 

To  prevent  overproduction  and  expansion  in  marginal  producing  areas,  new 
plantings  are  being  regulated.    Previous  to  the  establishment  of  these  con- 
trols, the  annua]  planting  rate  was  about  100,000  citrus  trees.    This  was 
probably  exceeded  in  1966  because  of  the  impending  controls,  but  in  1967 
the  rate  apparently  declined.    The  area  planted  to  citrus  is  estimated  at 
30,000  acres,,  with  about  8,000  in  nonbearing  trees.    Total  production  by 
1970-71  is  expected  to  double  the  1965-66  output  of  9^>000  long  tons. 
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Exports  of  all  citrus  amounted  to  a  record  102,425  long  tons  in  1966-67 
compared  with  Jk, 625  the  previous  season.    Shipments  of  Shamouti  oranges 
increased  kk  percent,  Valencia  oranges  30  percent,  lemons  50  percent,  and 
grapefruit  33  percent.    The  United  Kingdom  was  the  major  market  for  citrus, 
with  37  percent,  followed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  West  Germany.    The  sub- 
stantial increase  in  citrus  production  anticipated  again  this  season  is  ex- 
pected to  push  exports  to  another  record  level. 

Greece. --Spring  and  summer  weather  conditions  were  generally  favorable  in 

1967,  but  repeated  and  prolonged  frosts  late  last  winter  affected 
the  major  orange  producing  areas.    One  of  the  results  of  these  frosts  is 
an  expected  five  percent  drop  in  orange  production  for  1967-68  to  12.1 
million  boxes,  of  which  756,000  are  tangerines.    Lemon  production,  primarily 
located  in  an  area  not  affected  by  the  frosts,  has  been  forecast  at  a 
record  3»^  million  boxes.    However,  another  severe  frost  occurred  in  mid- 
January  this  season,  and  while  the  full  extent  of  damage  is  yet  to  be  established, 
first  reports  indicate  some  fruit  loss.    The  quality  of  this  season's  citrus 
crop  was  considered  very  good.    A  continued  upward  trend  in  citrus  production 
is  anticipated  for  the  future  as  newly  planted  trees  reach  bearing  age.  The 
new  economic  development  plan  foresees  a  50-percent  increase  in  citrus  produc- 
tion over  the  period  1966-1972. 

The  high  planting  rate  for  citrus  trees  has  subsided  sharply  in  recent  years 
largely  because  land  suitable  for  irrigation  is  limited.    An  estimated 
251,000  new  orange  trees  were  to  be  planted  in  1967^-less  than  one -third 
the  number  planted  five  years  before,  while  the  number  of  new  lemon  trees, 
75,000,  is  about  39  percent  of  1963  plantings.    The  most  popular  variety 
has  been  the  Navel,  although  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  continues  its  efforts 
to  promote  others.    Those  who  are  willing  to  plant  certain  varieties  in 
specific  areas  receive  benefits  covering  part    or  all  of  the  cost  of  new 
trees,  pesticides,  farm  equipment,  etc. 

Exports  of  2.9  million  boxes  of  oranges  during  1966-67  were  only  slightly 
above  those  of  the  previous  year  because  of  the  frost  damage  suffered  last 
season.    However,  lemon  exports  jumpted  hk  percent  to  1.8  million  boxes. 
As  usual,  the  Soviet -oriented  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  were  the  major 
markets  for  Greek  citrus,  absorbing  about  58  percent  of  the  total  shipments 
(43  percent  of  the  oranges  and  80  percent  of  the  le»ons).    This  was  a  slight 
decline  from  the  previous  season  as  efforts  to  reduce  dependence  on  this 
area  continue.    Of  the  non -Soviet -oriented  countries,  exports kto  Yugoslavia 
registered  the  largest  increase. 

Production  prospects  for  this  season,  before  the  recent  freeze,  indicated 
another  record  performance.    'While  the  exact  extent  of  damage  is  currently 
unknown,  it  seems  probably  that  the  export  level  this  season  will  fall  below 
that  of  1966-67. 
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It  is  not  known  at  this  time  whether  export  subsidies  will  be  established 
again  this  year.    Last  season,  subsidies  were  granted  for  the  first  time 
to  the  growers  rather  than  to  the  exporters,  with  about  $3.67  million 
allocated  for  this  purpose.    They  were  to  be  paid  on  a  net-weight  basis 
for  export  quantities  of  tangerines,  lemons,  and  Navel,  blood-type,  and 
Shamouti  oranges  (0.76^/lb.)  and  for  common  oranges  (O.U^/lb.). 

Israel. — Record  production  is  expected  for  all  types  of  citrus  during  the 

1967-68  season,  with  oranges  forecast  at  12  percent,  grapefruit  17 
percent,  and  lemons  11  percent  above  1966-67  levels.    Output  is  estimated 
at  28.2  million  boxes  of  oranges,  7«2  million  of  grapefruit,  and  1.3  million 
of  lemons.    Of  the  total  orange  crop,  the  Shamouti  should  account  for  77 
percent  and  the  Valencia  18  percent,  the  same  as  last  season.  Blossoming 
was  delayed  by  last  year's  extended  winter,  which  has  caused  this  year's 
citrus  crop  to  mature  later  than  normal. 

Acreage  planted  to  citrus  is  expected  to  expand  only  slightly  in  the  coming 
years,  but  output  should  register  substantial  gains  as  newly  planted  areas 
increase  in  productivity  and  cultural  practices  Improve.    For  example,  more 
than  one -half  of  the  grapefruit  acreage  is  under  ten  years  old,  while  about 
27  percent  of  the  Shamouti  orange  area  is  in  this  category.  Therefore, 
maximum  citrus  output  has  been  projected  for  about  1972-73  when  export  supplies 
are  expected  to  be  approximately  hO  percent  above  actual  1966-67  exports. 

Israeli  producers  claim  they  cannot  absorb  a  further  decline  in  the  profit- 
ability of  citrus.    An  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  and  lower  prices  in 
the  foreign  market  has  caused  Israel's  "value -index"  for  citrus  to  dip  to 
76. h  in  1966-67,  with  1958  as  the  base  year.    This  index  is  computed  by 
dividing  the  average  price  received  in  Israeli  pounds  per  ton  by  the  yearly 
average  cost  of  living  index.    The  declining  profitability  of  citrus  has 
spurred  the  government  to  provide  for  a  subsidy  in  its  budget  for  the  first 
time.    This  subsidy  reportedly  will  be  paid  to  the  growers  and  will  amount 
to  five  percent  of  the  f.o.b.  export  value. 

In  the  marketing  sector,  Israel  is  attempting  to  effect  a  number  of  changes. 
One  of  these  has  been  a  concerted  effort  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
advance  sales  as  compared  with  auction  sales,  especially  in  West  Germany, 
where  the  latter  method  now  accounts  for  three-quarters  of  the  marketings. 
Another  matter  receiving  attention  is  the  rerouting  of  shipments  afloat, 
thus  adding  a  degree  of  market  flexibility  to  Israel's  present  shipping  pro- 
cedure.   Negotiations  of  new  agreements  have  been  undertaken  with  the  German 
and  British  shipping  conferences  in  an  attempt  to  allow  British  ships  with 
cargoes  of  Israeli  citrus  to  call  at  German  ports  and  vice  versa.    The  inability 
on  the  part  of  Israel  to  carry  the  agreed  share  of  the  conference  citrus  cargo 
has  placed  added  Importance  on  this  agreement. 
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Information  on  the  1966-67  crop  reveals  $k  percent  was  exported  as  fresh 
fruit,  seven  percent  was  consumed  domestically  as  fresh  fruit,  and  29  per- 
cent was  processed;  most  of  the  processed  was  exported.    Shipments  of  fresh 
citrus  to  the  Common  Market  countries  increased  23  percent  to  hk  percent 
of  total  exports.    The  quantity  shipped  to  other  Western  European  markets, 
including  the  United  Kingdom,  Israel's  largest  single  customer,  also  in- 
creased; but  their  share  slipped  to  ^9  percent  of  exports.    The  expanding 
Eastern  European  market  received  just  over  four  percent.    Other  promising 
customers  also  increased  their  purchases.    Exports  to  the  Philippines, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore  doubled  in  1966-67,  and  further  increases  are 
sought  this  season.    Record  production  in  the  United  States  almost  eliminated 
Israel  from  this  market  and  also  reduced  her  participation  in  Canada. 

Italy. — This  season's  Italian  citrus  production  is  expected  to  consist  of 
fewer  tangerines  but  more  oranges  and  lemons.    Production  of  sweet 
oranges  is  forecast  at  a  record  39  »7  million  boxes,  but  the  Italian  tangerine 
crop,  at  5*7  million  boxes,  is  about  seven  percent  below  last  year's.  This 
decline  is  mainly  a  consequence  of  hot  African  winds  during  last  summer, 
which  adversely  affected  the  new  groves  in  Puglia  and  the  Province  of  Palermo. 
Preliminary  estimates  place  the  1967-68  output  of  lemons  at  18.3  million 
boxes,  an  increase  of  four  percent  over  last  year.    Gains  are  expected  for 
both  winter  and  summer  lemons-,  but  smaller -than -average  sizes  are  anticipated. 

Acreage  devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  oranges,  tangerines,  and 
lemons  has  shown  a  continued  expansion  and  was  estimated  at  313*133  acres 
in  1966,  of  which  12  percent  was  not  yet  in  production.    Most  of  this  non- 
bearing  surface  is  planted  to  oranges.    The  total  no  rib  earing  acreage  for 
both  oranges  and  lemons  has  been  decreasing  since  1964.    Tangerine  and 
Clementine  groves  not  yet  in  production  show  an  increasing  trend  owing  mainly 
to  expansion  of  newly  irrigated  lands  in  Puglia.    Citrus  acreage  in  Sicily 
is  reported  to  have  nearly  reached  the  saturation  point  for  the  present  time 
because  of  the  lack  of  available  irrigated  land. 

Italy's  rapidly  expanding  production  of  oranges  has  not  been  reflected 
in  exports  up  to  this  time.    Exports  for  the  November -July  period,  which 
normally  includes  all  shipments  for  the  season,  totaled  h.k  million  boxes  of 
oranges  and  1.5  million  boxes  of  tangerines.    This  compares  with  k.l  million 
and  701,^09,  respectively,  for  1 965-66,  when  severe  frosts  limited  shipments 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season.    However,  it  is  below  the  levels  pre- 
vailing in  the  late  1950*s  and  early  1960's.    Despite  the  large  crop  produced 
in  1966-67,  exports  of  lemons  were  only  9*0  million  boxes,  compared  with 
10.1  million  in  1965-66,,  temporarily  halting  the  expansionary  trend  observed 
in  recent  years.    West  Germany  continued  as  the  most  prominent  customer 
for  Italian  citrus,  but  Switzerland  and  Austria  were  also  important  markets 
for  oranges  and  tangerines,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  France  received  con- 
siderable quantities  of  lemons. 
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Italian  plant  quarantine  regulations  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  citrus 
fruit,  hut  during  the  last  few  years,  special  authorization  has  been  issued 
to  import  grapefruit  from  Israel,  Morocco,  Surinam,  and  South  Africa. 
(This  authorization  applies  only  to  the  August-October  period  for  South 
Africa.)    Domestic  production  of  grapefruit  was  estimated  at  just  16,600 
boxes  in  1966-67.    A  sizable  market  has  developed  only  recently,  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  foreign  residents  and  tourists.    Imports  amounted  to 
96,671  boxes  in  1965-66,  up  from  only  12,952  the  previous  year.    The  per- 
formance for  the  first  10  months  of  the  1 966-67  season  indicates  a  modest 
gain  over  last  season.    Israel  supplied  about  two-thirds  of  the  1 965 -66 
imports  and  will  probably  increase  its  share  of  the  Italian  market  in  1966-67. 

Japan. — Production  of  Satsuma  oranges  is  estimated  at  ^9.8  million  boxes  or 

10  percent  below  last  year*s  record  output  despite  an  11 -percent  ex- 
pansion in  bearing  acreage.    The  primary  factor  causing  this  first  decline 
in  production  since  1961-62  was  a  severe  drought  in  the  major  producing  areas 
of  Western  Japan  late  last  summer. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  Japan  would  take  advantage  of  the  recent  de- 
cision by  the  United  States  to  allow  the  entry  of  Satsumas  into  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  in  addition  to  Alaska;  but  the  drought  not  only 
reduced  yields,  but  also  quality.    It  is  reported  that  Japanese  officials 
have  now  decided  not  to  export  fresh  Satsumas  to  this  area,  feeling  it  would 
be  difficult  to  acquire  sufficient  quantities  of  a  quality  high  enough  to 
meet  U.S.  requirements.    Canada  is  expected  to  remain  the  major  buyer  of 
Satsumas  again  this  season.    Canadian  purchases  in  1966-67  totaled  4 31,000 
boxes  or  73  percent  of  Japan's  exports. 

Morocco. — The  accumulated  effects  of  two  successive  years  of  drought  are 

expected  to  reduce  citrus  production  in  1967-68  from  the  record 
level  of  the  previous  season.    Output  of  sweet  oranges  is  projected  at  17 .7 
million  boxes  or  three  percent  below  1 966-67,  while  that  of  tangerines,  at 
2.6  million  boxes,  represents  a  Ik  percent  decline.    Lemon  production  for 
this  season,  at  1^5,000  boxes,  is  down  kk  percent  from  that  of  a  year  earlier. 
The  grapefruit  harvest,  however,  is  expected  to  total  524,000  boxes,  10  per- 
cent above  1966-67.    Smaller-than-normal  fruit  size  is  expected,  but  unlike 
last  yearfs  early-maturing  crop,  this  year's  harvest  was  delayed  by  the  dry 
spell . 

A  seminar  sponsored  by  the  Citrus  Producers  Association  (ASPAM)  brought 
forth  some  criticism  of  the  Office  de  Commercialisation  et  de  Exportation 
(OCE),  the  government  organization  formed  when  the  export  sector  was  national- 
ized in  1965.    Among  other  things,  this  group  was  criticized  by  producers  for 
over-strictness  at  times  in  grading,  lack  of  vision  in  marketing  plans,  and 
ever  increasing  marketing  costs.    Participants  in  the  seminar  recognized  that 
improvements  must  be  made  in  both  production  and  marketing  if  Morocco  is  to 
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compete  favorably  with  other  Mediterranean  countries  which  are  expanding 
production.    Estimates  of  citrus  acreage  in  Morocco  reveal  that  the  area 
planted  to  all  types  of  citrus  was  138,000  acres  in  1 966-67,  77  percent  of 
it  in  production. 

Prices  received  for  citrus  last  season  were  reportedly  below  1 965 -66,  al- 
though early-maturing  varieties  benefited  from  the  lack  of  competition  in 
European  markets.    However,  as  the  season  progressed,  Moroccan  citrus  met 
increasing  competition  and  lower  prices.    Exports  of  sweet  oranges  were  11.8 
million  boxes  in  1965-66         13*9  million  in  1 966-67,  while  tangerine  ship- 
ments totaled  2.0  million  and  2.3  million,  respectively.    France  received  39 
percent  of  the  oranges  and  58  percent  of  the  tangerines  in  1966-67.  Once 
again,  large  quantities  of  citrus  moved  to  Eastern  European  countries  under 
bilateral  trade  agreements.    Actually,  the  impressive^ gains  recorded  in 
1966-67  were  almost  entirely  the  result  of  a  threefold  increase  in  sweet 
orange  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union,  now  the  second  largest  market  for 
Moroccan  oranges.    Despite  a  slight  reduction  in  output  and  smaller  fruit 
size  anticipated  this  season,  Morocco  is  expected  to  register  an  increase 
in  exports  over  1966-67  because  of  shorter  supplies  in  Spain.    Also,  a  recently 
signed  contract  between  Morocco  and  the  Soviet  Union  calls  for  the  delivery  of 
6.3  million  boxes  of  sweet  oranges  this  season,  compared  with  3»7  million  last 
year. 

Spain. — In  view  of  the  dominant  position  enjoyed  by  this  country  in  the  European 

market,  supplies  of  Spanish  citrus  naturally  exert  a  marked  influence 
on  the  level  of  export  activity  of  other  Mediterranean  producers.    This  season, 
production  of  oranges  is  estimated  at  65. h  million  boxes,  a  reduction  of  12 
percent  from  last  year's  output.    Prospects  for  other  citrus  indicate  a  slight 
decline  in  grapefruit,  but  a  larger  lemon  crop.    Quality  is  reported  to  be 
good,  and  fruit  size  somewhat  larger  than  the  smaller  sizes  produced  last  year. 
Maturity  is  running  about  three  weeks  later  than  last  season. 

Within  the  orange  family,  only  Valencia  Lates,  at  2.2  million  boxes,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  more  plentiful  this  season,  as  all  other  varietal  groups  show  a 
decrease.    Navel -type  oranges,  the  largest  single  group,  are  forecast  at  26.5 
million  boxes,  13  percent  below  1966-67.    About  6.k  million  boxes  of  tangerines 
are  expected  to  be  produced  in  1967-68,  slightly  less  than  last  6eason. 

The  anticipated  rise  in  lemon  production  is  attributed  to  a  doubling  in  output 
of  the  primafiori  and  similar  early  varieties  to  7^6,000  boxes,  while  Vernas 
and  verdellis  show  only  a  slight  increase  to  2.5  million  boxes.    Production  of 
grapefruit  is  expected  to  be  at  the  million-box  level. 

Despite  record  production  last  year,  Spain  was  the  only  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Algeria,  to  export  fewer  oranges  than  during  the  previous  season. 
About  3^. 2  million  boxes  of  oranges  and  5.8  million  boxes  of  tangerines  were 
exported  in  1966-67,  compared  with  a  total  of  ^0  million  the  previous  season. 
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West  Germany  and  France  combined  to  receive  59  percent  of  the  1966-67  ex- 
ports.   Exports  of  lemons  registered  a  slight  gain  to  1.2  million  boxes, 
with  the  same  two  countries  receiving  71  percent.    Grapefruit  shipments 
remained  the  same,  at  92,000  boxes. 

Unfavorable  weather  conditions  have  plagued  the  production  and  harvesting 
of  citrus  throughout  much  of  this  season,  the  most  recent  being  a  frost  in 
mid-December.    The  magnitude  of  the  damage  is  unclear  at  this  time,  but  ex- 
ports of  oranges  to  other  than  Eastern  European  markets  were  suspended  for 
several  days  following  the  frost.    Upon  their  resumption,  orange  exports  to 
Western  Europe,  other  than  the  Scandinavian  countries,  were  subject  to  a 
weekly  quota  system  from  December  26,  1967,  through  January  21,  1968.  Ex- 
portable supplies  are  expected  to  reflect  this  frost  damage,  with  total  ship- 
ments declining  again  this  year. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  Spanish  citrus  area  gives  a  clear  indication  of  future 
trends.    Of  an  estimated  371,935  acres  planted  to  citrus  in  1966,  only  193,101 
acres  or  about  one -half  was  Ik  years  old  or  more  and  in  full  production.  Fur- 
thermore, 103,725  acres  or  28  percent  was  under  seven  years  old  and  not  con^ 
sidered  to  be  in  commercial  production.    A  varietal  breakdown  shows  only  55 
percent  of  the  oranges,  31  percent  of  the  tangerines,  60  percent  of  the  lemons, 
and  ij-5  percent  of  the  grapefruit  was  in  full  production.    This  survey  also 
points  out  the  trend  toward  early  varieties  such  as  Navels,  Satsumas,  and 
Clementines.    These  three  varieties  alone  will  account  for  roughly  one-half 
of  the  total  citrus  output  in  the  coming  years. 

The  boom  in  citrus  production  will  no  doubt  bring  forth  more  marketing  prob- 
lems than  exist  today.    Of  major  concern  to  the  Spanish  attempt  to  maintain 
a  dominant  role  in  supplying  European  consumers  will  be  the  policies  of  the 
European  Economic  Community,  since  almost  75  percent  of  Spanish  citrus  ex- 
ports in  1966-67  went  to  this  market.    Indications  are  that  discussions  cur- 
rently underway  between  the  EEC  and  certain  other  Mediterranean  suppliers 
are  likely  to  leave  Spain  at  somewhat  of  a  disadvantage  because  of  an  unwill- 
ingness to  extend  the  same  degree  of  preference  to  Spanish  citrus  as  that  ex- 
pected to  be  received  by  Morocco  and  Tunisia.    The  repercussions  from  any 
preferences  awarded  to  Morocco,  a  major  competitor  in  the  Common  Market,  as 
well  as  to  other  exporters,  will  certainly  necessitate  an  intensification  of 
present  efforts  to  broaden  markets,  increase  the  competitiveness  of  Spanish 
citrus,  and  obtain  similar  preferences  from  the  EEC.    Competition  already 
facing  Spanish  citras,  especially  from  growing  Moroccan  and  Israeli  exports, 
is  not  likely  to  subside  although  Spain* s  position  as  the  world's  largest 
exporter  of  citrus  is  not  expected  to  change. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  ♦ —Heavy  rains  coincided  with  the  period  of  bloom  to 

sharply  reduce  prospects  for  the  1 967 -68  season. 
Orange  production  is  now  forecast  at  357,000  boxes  or  76  percent  of  last 
year's  output.    Production  of  grapefruit,  the  item  of  greater  export 
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importance,  is  expected  to  fall  for  the  third  consecutive  season,  with 
estimates  placing  the  crop  at  500,000  boxes  or  about  one-half  of  the  1964-65 
output  and  the  smallest  crop  since  195$.    However,  the  fruit  size  is  expected 
to  be  larger  and  quality  better  than  last  season. 

The  government's  plan  for  citrus  expansion,  for  which  a  farm  development 
loan  from  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  is  ex- 
pected, calls  for  the  establishment  of  136  units  of  10  acres  each  over  a 
four-year  period.    These  are  to  be  extensions  of  existing  farms  with  half  of 
the  expansion  in  oranges  and  half  in  grapefruit. 

The  small  amount  of  oranges  exported,  37*000  boxes  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  1966-67,  was  destined  for  the  surrounding  islands,  but  of  the  128,000  boxes 
of  grapefruit  exported  during  the  same  period,  72,600  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  54,300  to  West  Germany. 

Turkey. --The  importance  of  Turkey  as  a  U.S.  competitor  in  the  Western  European 

citrus  market  lies  mainly  in  the  exportation  of  lemons.  Production 
of  this  item  is  estimated  at  2.5  million  boxes  in  1967-68,  slightly  above  last 
year's  record  output.    Exports  in  1966-67  were  464,000  boxes.    About  40  per- 
cent of  these  lemons  were  shipped  to  Eastern  Europe,  but  West  Germany  was  the 
largest  single  customer,  receiving  3^  percent  of  the  total. 

Production  of  sweet  oranges  is  expected  to  exceed  10  million  boxes  during  this 
season,  but  strong  domestic  demand  has  limited  exports  in  the  past.    For  in- 
stance, only  five  percent  of  the  1966-67  crop  was  exported,  with  90  percent 
destined  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.    However,  tangerines  usually 
find  a  ready  market  in  Western  Europe  before  heavy  marketings  begin  from  the 
major  Mediterranean  producers.    In  1966-67,  19  percent  of  the  1.6  million 
boxes  produced  was  exported,  virtually  all  of  it  going  to  West  Germany  and 
Austria.    Production  of  tangerines  this  year  is  estimated  at  1.7  million  boxes. 

Citrus  exports  have  doubled  since  1964-65  to  43,28l  metric  tons  in  1966-67, 
with  the  Soviet-oriented  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union  taking  70  percent  of 
this  increase.    These  countries  are  expected  to  continue  to  purchase  the  bulk 
of  Turkish  citrus  exports.    Bilateral  agreements  include  citrus  quotas  which 
for  1967-68  (April -March  year)  total  34,700  metric  tons  or  43  percent  more 
than  the  previous  year.    While  the  export  performance  has  been  impressive, 
the  Turkish  five-year  plan  anticipates  a  threefold  increase  in  export  potential 
for  citrus  by  1972,  which  will  necessitate  a  further  expansion  in  actual  ex- 
ports . 

The  Situation  For  Citrus  Processing  in  Competing  Areas 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  citrus  tonnage  entering  the  processing  sector 
of  the  Mediterranean  citrus  industry  was  observed  during  the  1966-67  season. 
Two  major  factors  were  instrumental  in  this  expanded  activity.    First,  con- 
siderable pressure  was  exerted  on  the  fresh  market  by  record  production 
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levels  in  most  countries.    Second,  the  presence  of  a  relatively  large  volume 
of  citrus  not  meeting  the  quality  desired  for  the  export  market  placed  added 
importance  on  processing  as  an  outlet.    Higher  returns  will  continue  to  exist 
in  the  fresh  market  outlet,  hut  rising  citrus  production  and  a  world  market 
expanding  at  a  higher  rate  for  processed  citrus  than  for  fresh  will  no  doubt 
lead  to  increased  processing  activity  in  the  future. 

The  following  section  describes  the  activities  of  the  processing  industries 
in  the  major  countries. 

Greece. — Although  processing  plants  were  quite  active  last  season,  especially 
after  the  January  and  February  frosts  hit  the  major  orange  producing 
areas,  most  plants  were  reportedly  operating  below  full  capacity.    The  amount 
of  oranges  processed  in  1966-67  increased  to  110,000  metric  tons  from  78,300 
in  1965-66.    Despite  this  large  increase,  production  of  juices,  the  most  im- 
portant product  of  the  industry,  increased  only  2,000  metric  tons  from  the 
1965-66  level  to  30>000  (expressed  in  single -strength  equivalents).  Produc- 
tion of  lemon  juice  was  k,Q00  metric  tons,  compared  with  k,60Q  in  1965-66. 
Although  a  slight  increase  in  processing  capacity  is  expected  during  1967-68, 
the  total  output  of  the  industry  will  probably  decline  because  of  the  antici- 
pated reduction  in  the  citrus  crop.    Last  year's  subsidy  for  citrus  delivered 
to  the  processors  and  destined  for  the  export  market  was  0.3^/lh.  for  sweet 
oranges  and  0.76^/lb.  for  tangerines  and  lemons.    It  is  not  known  whether  a 
subsidy  will  be  instituted  this  season. 

Total  exports  in  1966-67  were  about  20,000  metric  tons  of  orange  juice  and 
4,000  metric  tons  of  lemon  juice,  single -strength  equivalent.    The  major 
item  exported  has  been  single -strength  sweetened  orange  juice,  with  West 
Germany,  East  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia  as  the  leading  customers.    Most  of 
the  lemon  juice  is  in  the  concentrated  form  and  destined  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Israel . — A  ^3-percent  increase  in  the  amount  of  citrus  processed  last  season 

reflected  both  the  below-normal  quality  of  the  crop  and  its  record 
size.    As  is  the  case  in  other  Mediterranean  countries,  the  fruit  that  can  be 
neither  exported  nor  sold  in  the  local  fresh  market  is  processed.  Thus, 
308,000  metric  tons  of  citrus  were  utilized  by  this  sector  in  1 966-67,  of 
which  203,000  were  oranges,  89,000  grapefruit,  and  16,000  lemons.    This  ac- 
counted for  about  29  percent  of  the  total  crop,  compared  with  2k  percent  in 
1965-66.    Because  of  the  substantial  volume  received  by  the  processing  indus- 
try, the  plants  reportedly  operated  near  full  capacity  during  much  of  the 
season. 

Export  statistics  for  1966,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  information  is 
available,  reflect  the  reduced  output  of  oranges  in  1965-66  and  the  increased 
availability  of  grapefruit.    Shipments  of  orange  juice  slipped  8  percent  be- 
low the  1965-66  level  to  31,9^3  metric  tons  (processed-weight  basis),  while 
grapefruit  juice  showed  an  increase  of  7  percent  to  17>3^  metric  tons. 
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Exports  of  grapefruit  segments  climbed  20  percent  to  9,167  tons,  while 
orange  puree  registered  a  12-percent  decline  to  7*996  tons.    The  United 
Kingdom  was  by  far  the  largest  customer  again  in  1966,  with  West  Germany 
in  second  position. 

A  promising  new  product  in  Israeli  citrus  line  has  entered  the  export  market 
in  substantial  volume.    Chilled  grapefruit  sections,  as  well  as  orange  sec- 
tions, have  been  supplied  recently  to  the  United  States,  and  considerable 
optimism  has  been  exhibited  for  the  future.    These  segments  are  processed 
without  cooking  and  pasteurized  at  k°C.    Although  this  is  not  a  new  product 
in  the  United  States,  exports  of  $1  million  to  all  destinations  are  scheduled 
for  1968,  with  the  U.S.  catering  trade  as  the  major  market.    Exports  of 
$^00, 000  were  reported  for  1967 •    In  order  to  enable  the  processors  to  com- 
pete in  the  United  States,  transport  costs  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  shipping 
from  London  to  New  York  will  reportedly  be  reimbursed. 

Italy. — The  Italian  fresh  citrus  output  is  only  the  second  largest  in  the 

Mediterranean  Basin,  but  the  quantity  entering  the  processing  sector 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  area.    Estimates  for  1966-67  plac 
the  volume  of  oranges,  tangerines,  and  lemons  processed  at  538,000  metric  tons 
compared  with  ^05,000  in  1965-66,  with  oranges  accounting  for  about  71  percent 
of  the  past  year's  total  and  lemons  most  of  the  remainder. 

Production  information  is  not  available  on  an  individual  commodity  basis,  but 
export  statistics  show  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  major  categories  in 
international  trade.    During  the  1 965 -66  season,  13,^17  metric  tons  "Of  lemon 
juice  and  7,OJl  tons  of  orange  juice  were  exported,  while  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1966-67  (November- July),  shipments  were  11,73^  tons  and  6,112  tons, 
respectively.    In  1966-67  West  Germany  received  more  than  half  the  orange 
juice  exports  and  28  percent  of  the  lemon  juice  shipments.    The  United 
Kingdom  is  the  largest  importer  of  Italian  lemon  juice,  receiving  about  kk 
percent  in  1966-67«    Although  an  official  breakdown  is  not  available,  most 
of  the  orange  juice  destined  for  West  Germany  is  believed  to  be  concentrated, 
while  most  of  the  lemon  juice  is  single -strength .    Large  quantities  of  both 
single -strength  and  concentrated  lemon  juice  are  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Japan. — The  citrus  processing  industry  of  Japan  is  centered  around  the  pro- 
duction of  canned  Satsuma  oranges,  of  which  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  importer.    Approximately  Ik  percent  of  the  record  Satsuma  production 
in  1966-67,  or  2^0,000  metric  tons,  was  utilized  by  the  canning  industry  to 
produce  about  12  million  cases  of  fruit  (48  cans  of  11  oz.  each).    Of  this 
total,  about  5  million  cases  were  exported;  h2  percent  to  the  United  States 
and  30  percent  to  the  United  Kingdom.    This  represents  a  slight  increase  in 
total  exports  over  1965.    While  the  anticipated  decline  in  the  1967-68  crop 
should  reduce  the  amount  canned,  a  sizable  carryout  existed  at  the  end  of 
the  1966-67  season.    In  view  of  this  situation,  the  export  target  has  been 
increased  to  5.2  million  cases  for  1967-68.    About  6l,500  metric  tons  of 
Satsumas  were  utilized  by  other  sectors  of  the  processing  industry,  mainly 
for  juicing. 

(Text  continued  on  back  cover) 
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Table  1. — United  States  exports  of  fresh  citrus  fruits, 
by  area  of  destination,  winter  marketing  season, 
1957-58  to  1966-67  1/ 


Item  and 
season 


Canada 


Europe 


United 
Kingdom 


Common 
Market  2/ 


Scandi- 
navia  3/ 


Other 


Total 


Other 


Total 


Oranges 

1957-  58. . 

1958-  59.  • 

1959-  60. . 

1960-  61. . 

1961-  62.. 

1962-  63.. 

1963-  64. . 

1964-  65.. 

1965-  66.. 

1966-  67. . 

Lemons 


1,000 
Boxes  4/ 


1,000 
Boxes  4/ 


1,000 
Boxes  4/ 


1,000 
Boxes  4/ 


1,000 
Boxes  4/ 


1,000 
Boxes  4/ 


1,000 
Boxes  4/ 


1,000 
Boxes  4/ 


1,737 
2,277 
2,356 

1,639 
1,762 

1,3*1 
2,003 

1,79* 
2,243 
2,544 


3 
2 
4 
6 
1 
21 
42 
57 


599 
307 
61 
22 
52 
14 

3* 
143 

316 

233 


68 

117 

33 

33 
4 

1 

37 
52 
92 
71 


33 

:  700 

:  204 

:  2,641 

25 

:  449 

:  457 

:  3,183 

4 

:  101 

:  575 

:  3,032 

:  57 

:  332 

:  2,028 
:  2,164 

3 

:  63 

1  339 

101  : 

:  122 

:  273 

:  1,736 

2 

:  74 

1  496 

:  2,573 

1 

:  217 

:  340 

;  2,351 

136  - 

:  586 

:  693 

J  3,522 

371  : 

:  732 

:  527 

:  3,803 

1957-58. . . : 

I85  : 

:     79  : 

:      921  : 

:     49  : 

:       77  : 

1,126  : 

:     105  : 

:  1,416 

1958-59...: 

:       200  : 

!     33  : 

:      326  : 

:      54  : 

:       39  : 

:       452  : 

:       61  : 

:  713 

1959-60...: 

;       186  : 

;    100  : 

:      618  : 

:      87  : 

:       40  : 

:       845  : 

:       85  : 

:  1,116 

1960-61.. . : 

191  : 

:    101  : 

i     587  : 

!     90  : 

:       24  : 

:       802  : 

:  89 

:  1,082 

1961-62...: 

:       195  : 

•    114  : 

:     689  : 

:     79  : 

:       15  : 

:       897  : 

:      112  : 

:  1,204 

1962-63. . . : 

:       204  : 

:      31  : 

:     259  : 

:     58  : 

:        5  : 

:       353  : 

:      111  : 

:  668 

1963-64...: 

:       206  : 

:     23  : 

:      386  : 

:     88  : 

:        4  : 

:       501  : 

:      136  : 

:  843 

1964-65...: 

201  : 

:     14  : 

:     213  : 

:     71  : 

:         5  : 

:       303  : 

:     258  : 

;  762 

1965-66...: 

200  : 

:      36  : 

582  : 

:    119  : 

i        5  : 

:       7*2  : 

:     410  : 

:  1,352 

1966-67...: 

211  : 

23 

531  : 

:    104  : 

:        4  : 

662  : 

:     *75  : 

:  1,3*8 

Grapefruit  : 

283  ! 

1,428 

1957-58...: 

1,063  : 

i       9  i 

!     37  i 

21  : 

350  : 

!     15  ! 

1958-59...: 

1,096  : 

:      45  : 

:     231  : 

:      30  J 

:       13  : 

319  : 

:       20  : 

:  1,^35 

1959-60...: 

1,242  : 

:      3*  : 

:     218  : 

;     37  ' 

:       18  : 

:       307  : 

:       20  : 

:  1,569 

1960-61... : 

1,264  : 

;      81  : 

301  : 

:     41  : 

9  : 

432  ; 

;       30  : 

:  1,726 

I96I-62...: 

1,377  : 

.      91  : 

435  : 

58  : 

8  : 

592  : 

;       23  : 

:  1,992 

1962-63. ..: 

1,056  : 

18  : 

3*3  : 

31  J 

9  : 

401  : 

15  : 

l,*72 

1963-64...: 

1,210  : 

18  : 

298  : 

:      60  2 

6  : 

382  : 

:       25  : 

1,617 

1964-65...: 

1,229  : 

15  : 

350  : 

:      62  : 

9  : 

436  : 

:       21  « 

1,686 

1965-66. . . : 

1,382  : 

.     13  : 

351  : 

:     86  : 

5  : 

455  s 

23  : 

1,860 

1966-67...: 

1,930  : 

21  : 

372 

:     49  : 

18  : 

460  : 

-       2?  : 

-  2,415 

1/  Winter  marketing  season:    oranges  and  lemons,  November  1  -  April  30;  grapefruit, 

September  1  -  April  3° 
2/  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany. 
3/  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

4/  Box  weights:    oranges,  84  pounds;  lemons,  76  pounds;  grapefruit,  78  pounds. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Compiled  from  reports  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce . 
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Table  2. — United  States  exports  of  citrus  fruit  juices, 
by  areas  of  destination,  seasons  1957-58  to  1 966-67  1/ 


Item  and 

Europe 

season 

•  Canada 

:  United 

!  Common 

s Scandi- 

\  Other 

Total 

•  Other 

:  Total 

:  Kingdom 

: Market  2/ 

'navla  3/ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

•.Cases  4/ 

:Cases  4/ 

: Cases  4/ 

: Cases  kj 

:Cases  4/ 

: Cases  4/ 

•.Cases  4/ 

•.Cases  4/ 

Canned  Single - 

Strength  Juice 

Orange 

1957-58  

1  2,374 

:  1 

\  318 

\  126 

:  44 

:  i+89 

:  195 

!  3,058 

1958-59  

:  1,866 

:  1 

:  65 

I  113 

:  30 

:  229 

:  172 

:  2,267 

1959-60  

:  2,263 

:  86 

:  134 

:  137 

:  36 

:  393 

:  190 

:  2,846 

1960-61  

:  1,63* 

:  17 

1  54 

:  58 

:  14 

v  143 

:  149 

:  1,926 

1961-62  

:  1,831 

:  39 

!  351 

:  157 

1  33 

:  580 

:  198 

:  2,609 

1962-63  

:  1,5^0 

1  30 

:  134 

:  52 

1  13 

:  229 

:  119 

:  1,888 

1963-64  

:       950  ; 

:  2 

:  40 

1  18 

1  5 

\  65 

:  127 

:  1,142 

1964-65  

:  1,1^7 

:  2 

!  23 

:  27 

:  5 

:  57 

:  111 

:  1,315 

1965-66  

5  1,528 

:          3  : 

:  70 

:  72 

:  30 

:  175 

:  141 

:  1,844 

1966-67  

:  1,859 

:  58 

:  761 

:  319 

:  77 

:  1,215 

\  192 

:  3,266 

Grapefruit 

1957-58  : 

:       985  ! 

:          1  : 

:  323 

\    58 ; 

!     32  ! 

:  414 

:  90 

!  1,489 

1958-59  : 

:       913  : 

:       129  : 

393  : 

;         42  : 

:         20  : 

:       584  : 

:  85 

:  1,582 

1959-60  j 

:       972  : 

75  : 

»  IS* 

220  : 

:        47  : 

;         30  ; 

:       372  : 

:        46  : 

1 . 390 

1960-61  : 

971  : 

175  : 

489  : 

42  : 

:        28  : 

:       734  : 

:        59  : 

:  1,764 

1961-62  j 

96l  : 

283  : 

743  \ 

:         58  : 

50  : 

1,134  : 

70  : 

:  2,165 

1962-63  : 

848  : 

165  : 

520  : 

37  : 

39  : 

761  : 

:        47  : 

1,656 

1963-64  : 

546  J 

38  : 

144  : 

15  : 
■—  ✓  * 

21  : 

218  : 

47  : 

811 

1964-65  : 

553  : 

68  : 

498  : 

31  : 

18  : 

615  : 

63  : 

1,231 

1965-66  : 

596  : 

9  : 

196  : 

26  : 

18  : 

249  : 

70  : 

915 

1966-67  : 

657  : 

69  : 

579  : 

54  : 

164  : 

866  : 

53  : 

1,576 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

Gallons : 

Gallons : 

Gallons  : 

Gallons : 

Gallons : 

Gallons : 

Gallons : 

Gallons 

Orange  : 

Concentrate  : 

Hot  Pack  : 

1957-58  : 

142  : 

432  : 

417  : 

14  ! 

26  : 

889  : 

112  : 

1,143 

1958-59  : 

155  : 

216  : 

195  : 

21  : 

36  : 

468  : 

60  : 

683 

1959-60  : 

159  : 

135  : 

335  : 

66  : 

37  : 

573  : 

69  : 

801 

1960-61  : 

234  : 

447  : 

67  : 

41  : 

555  : 

214  : 

1,003 

1961-62  : 

176  : 

494  : 

59  : 

65  : 

618  : 

354  : 

1,148 

1962-63  : 

200  : 

384  : 

30  : 

55  : 

469  j 

313  : 

982 

1963-64  : 

235  : 

254  j 

24  : 

70  : 

348  : 

382  : 

965 

1964-65  : 

162  : 

203  : 

33  : 

104  : 

340  : 

392  : 

894 

1965-66  : 

144  : 

336  : 

21  : 

89  : 

446  : 

252  : 

842 

1966-67  : 

139  : 

362  : 

81  : 

117  : 

560  : 

259  : 

958 

(Continued) 
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Continued 

"  Table  2. --United  States  exports  of  citrus  fruit  juices, 

by  areas  of  destination,  seasons  1957-58  to  1966-67  l/ 


Item  and 
season 


Canada 


Europe 


United 
Kingdom 


Common 
Market 


2/ 


Scandi- 
navia  3/ 


Other 


Total 


Other 


Total 


Orange 
Concentrate 
Tccntinued) 
Frozen 

1957-  56. 

1958-  59. 

1959-  60, 

1960-  61, 

1961-  62, 

1962-  63, 

1963-  64, 

1964-  65, 

1965-  66, 

1966-  67. 

Grapefruit 
Concentrate 
Hot  Pack 

1957-  58, 

1958-  59 

1959-  60, 

1960-  61 

1961-  62, 

1962-  63, 

1963-  64 

1964-  65 

1965-  66 

1966-  67 


1,000 
Gallons 


1,000 
Gallons 


1,000 
Gallons 


1,000 
Gallons 


1,000 
Gallons 


1,000 
Gallons 


1,000 
Gallons 


1,000 
Gallons 


2,5CO  : 

:         1  : 

:    1,198  : 

91  : 

:       17  : 

:    1,307  : 

:      242  - 

:  4,049 

3A39  : 
3,674  : 

1  • 

:         31  : 

59  : 

:       22  • 

;       113  : 

:  184 

:  3,436 

1  : 

608  : 

129  : 

:       28  ; 

;       766  : 

:  155 

:  4,595 

3,364  : 

5  : 

628  : 

:        42  - 

:  26 

:       701  : 

:  137 

:  4,202 

3,918  : 

:         3  : 

714  : 

84  ■ 

:       64  - 

:       865  : 

:      122  - 

:  4,905 

2,741  : 

:       628  : 

68  : 

:       65  : 

:       761  : 

:      100  : 

:  3,602 

2,163  : 

3  : 

80  : 

79  : 

:       41  ; 

:       203  : 

1  98 

:  2,464 

2,400  : 

57  : 

1^2  : 

80  ; 

:       33  : 

:  302 

:  105 

:  2,807 

2,264  : 

:     246  : 

291  : 

74  : 

42 

:       653  : 

:     143  : 

:  3,060 

2,942  : 

487  : 

573  : 

122  : 

93  : 

1,275  : 

:      201  : 

;  4,418 

7  : 

:         27  : 

6 

:       43  : 

;         76  : 

i  51 

:  134 

10  : 

24  - 

:        16  : 

:       27  : 

67  - 

:      112  : 

:  189 

10  : 

:         1  : 

26  : 

15  : 

:       3k  • 

:  76 

:       59  : 

:  145 

42  : 

:         49  : 

:        16  : 

:       18  : 

:  83 

:     147  : 

:  272 

19  : 

!         3  : 

:        37  : 

:  22 

:       52  : 

:       114  ; 

;  40 

:  173 

6  - 

:         2  : 

:         56  : 

22  : 

:       28  ; 

:       108  : 

:       24  : 

:  138 

18  : 

:         1  : 

:         21  : 

:        33  : 

:       85  : 

;       140  : 

:       27  : 

:  185 

48  : 

;         2  : 

:        46  : 

:        26  : 

:       3*  : 

:       108  ; 

:       36  : 

:  192 

24  ; 

;         2  : 

:         40  : 

:  8 

:       74  i 

:       124  • 

:       17  : 

:  165 

11  : 

;         1  : 

:         27  : 

:        15  : 

:       81  : 

:       124  : 

:       18  - 

:  153 

Frozen 

1957-  58. 

1958-  59. 

1959-  60. 

1960-  61. 

1961-  62. 

1962-  63. 

1963-  64. 

1964-  65. 

1965-  66. 

1966-  67.- 
1/  November  1  -  October  31- 
2/  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany. 
3/  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

4/  Equivalent  cases  of  24  No.  2  cans.    Converted  from  gallons,  basis  3.4  gallons  per  case 


91  : 

:          5  : 

:         1  : 

:          6  ! 

:       54  : 

:  151 

135  : 

:          5  : 

:  2 

:          7  : 

;       19  : 

:  161 

108  - 

:          4  ; 

:          6  : 

:         2  : 

:         12  : 

:       14  : 

:  134 

139  : 

:         2  : 

:          9  : 

:  6 

:         17  : 

:       37  : 

:  193 

147  , 

:        78  : 

:        13  : 

2  i 

t        93  : 

:       24  : 

:  264 

164 

:          4  : 

:          3  ' 

:         1  * 

;          8  : 

:       21  : 

:  193 

157 

:  8 

:  1 

\  2 

:        11,  : 

:  13 

:  181 

155 

:  2 

:  6 

\        3  : 

:        11  1 

:       35  : 

:  201 

183 

!  '6 

1  1 

:  2 

i  9 

:  59 

:  251 

207 

i  3 

'  9 

:  2 

:  3 

17 

60 

:  284 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Compiled  from  reports  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  3. --Production  of  citrus  fruits  in  principal  countries, 
competing  with  the  United  States  in  Europe, 
seasons  1963-6^  to  1967-68 


Variety 

and  Country 

;i963 

• 

-6k 

;i964 

-65 

11965 

-66 

;i966 

-67 

•  Estimated 
:  1967-68 

:Million 

: Million 

,  !*LLX-L. 

XUIi 

: Million 

■    Mi  1  1  -I  nn 

:Boxe 

si/ 

:Boxe 

s  1/ 

:  Boxe 

8  i/ 

:Boxe 

s  1/ 

.  r>oxe  s  1/ 

X        \J  £U\  J.  Il  £ld 

• 
• 

A     1      i"V  AN          at  A 

.0 

:  12 

.4 

.    1 0 
!  i.<^ 

•  ? 

:  12 

.0  • 

;        LL  .  O 

.9 

:  2 

.1 

:  1 

•9 

:  2 

•5 

:  3.0 

.:  7 

.0  • 

:  10 

.1 

0 

:  12 

.8 

.  TO 

1. 
.  4 

dL 

•3 

:  20 

.6 

:  0 

.  1 

:  28.2 

6 
•  \j 

Q 
•  J 

•37 
of 

.  u 

4^ 

1 

lie;  k 

19 

.2 

16 

.1 

18 

,8  : 

:  21 

•  J  < 

:  20.3 

Spain . . . . . 

•  58 

•  J 

58 

.9 

1 

.  Q 

•  ,7 

:  65.4 

2 

■3 
•  J 

p 

•  > 

2 

.4 

0 

:  2.0 

Total  - 

Mediterranean . 

. :  152 

• 

.7  ; 

156 

•7 

lOd 

•  3 

:  193 

.7 

loo.  d 

• 
• 

p^ 

*  <-  < 

P7 
d-  I 

i 

•  j.  . 

27 

.2  - 

^  j 

♦  f 

:  27.O 

Total  - 

9  Countries . . . 

• 

177 

• 

.9  ; 

183 

.8  : 

n  An 

221 

.4  : 

215.2 

• 
• 

• 

.4  ; 

.4  ; 

4  - 

.4  : 

il 

• 

•3  : 

•3  : 

4  - 
•  *  < 

•  5  : 

fl^1*  A  A  /"^  Q 

2 

.4  : 

2 

.6  : 

O 

8  < 

.  3 

.1  : 

I      M  «W%  #"k  1 

• 

•9  : 

•  9  : 

JL 

1 

.2  ; 

io 

Italy: 

• 
• 

•  5  : 

14 

•  5  : 

14 

•3  : 

15 

.4  : 

16.0 

.6  : 

1 

•7  : 

j_ 

Q 

2 

.1  : 

10  X>8lL 

-  1  xaiy 

:  l4 

.1  : 

l6 

.2  : 

0  i 

17 

•  5  : 

10. 3 

<M         /-%  A  /->. 

• 

•  3  « 

•3  : 

O  « 
•  J 

•3  : 

*  i. 

•  7  : 

3 

.2  : 

2 

2 

•  7  : 

3-2 

• 

.4  : 

.4  : 

.  *r  : 

.4  : 

t. 

. :  1 

•7  : 

1 

.1  : 

d 

•3  : 

2 

•  5  : 

2.5 

Total  - 

•  9  Countries . . 

. :  22 

• 

.2  ; 

25 

.4  ; 

26 

.5  : 

28 

•6  : 

30.1 

G8APSFRUIT 

« 
• 

• 

.1  : 

.1  : 

•  1  ; 

.1  : 

• 

•3  : 

.2  : 

.2  : 

.1  : 

.2 

• 

.4  j 

.6  : 

.7 

•9  : 

1.0 

.:  3 

.6  : 

!  4 

.4  : 

.  5 

.1  : 

!  6 

.1  : 

7.2 

• 

•  7  : 

.8  : 

•  9  : 

•  7  : 

.6 

• 

•3  : 

•3  : 

.4  : 

•  5  : 

•  5 

• 

.1  ; 

.1 

.2  : 

.2  : 

:  .2 

■ 

.6 

1 

.0 

.8  : 

•7  ' 

:  .5 

Total  - 

8  Countries . . . 

.:  6 

• 
• 

.1  : 

7 

•5 

6 

.4 

9 

.3  : 

10.3 

1/  Weight  of  boxes:    Oranges,  70  pounds;  lemons,  76  pounds;  grapefruit,  80  pounds. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments,  other  foreign  source  materials,  reports  of  U.S. 
Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research  and 
related  information. 
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Table  4. — Exports  of  citrus  fruits  to  Europe,  from  principal 
countries  competing  with  the  United  States, 
winter  seasons  1962-63  to  1966-67  l/ 


Countryof  Origin            j  ^62-63  j  l963-64  j  l964-65  |  1965-66  j  1966-67 

:  Million  :  Million  :  Million  :  Million  :  Million 

:  Boxes  2/ :  Boxes  2/ :  Boxes  2/ :  Boxes  2/:  Boxes  2/ 

ORANGES  AND  TANGERINES                :  :  :  :  : 

Algeria  :  9.1    :  6.6    :  6.6    :  6.1    :  4.4 

Cyprus  :  .7    :  1.2    :  1.4    :  1.4    :  1.9 

Greece  :  1-9    :  1.1    :  2.8    :  2.8    :  2.9 

Israel  :  13-0    :  11.0    :  13-3    :  1^.0    :  16.6 

Italy  :  5-7    :  5-7    :  7-1    :  ^.8    :  5-9 

Morocco  :  9-3    :  ±k.k    :  13-1    :  13-8    :  16.2 

Spain  :  20.2    :  40.4    :  34.0    :  40.0    :  39. 0 

Tunisia  :  .9    :  1-0    :  1.3    :  1-0    :  1.4 


Total  -  8  Countries  *      60.8  81.4  79-6    *      83.9  88.3 


LEMONS                                             :  !  !  !  !  

Cyprus  :  .1    :  .2    :  .2  :  .2    :  .3 

Greece  :  1.2    :  -9    :  1.^  :  1.2    :  1.8 

Israel  :  .4    :  -1*    :  -3  :  -5    :  -5 

Italy:                                      :  :  :  :  : 

Winter  :  5-^    :  6-5    :  7-8  :  7.6    :  6.8 

Summer  3/  -.  :  1.2     :  2.0    :  1.7  :  2.5    :  2.2 

Total  -  Italy  :  6.6    :  0T5    :  £75  :  i 

Morocco  :  .1:  .1:  5/  :  -Is  -1 

Spain  k/  :  -5    :  1.0    :  1.3  :  1.2    :  1-2 

Tunisia  :  -2    :  .2    :  .2  :  .2    :  .2 

Turkey  :  -3    :  -3    :  .1  :  -3    :  -5 


Total  -  8  Countries  \       9*k    \      11.6    \      13.O    !      13-8    !  13-6 


GRAPEFRUIT  : : ! ' • 

Algeria.  :  .05  :  .05  :  .04  :  .06  :  .03 

British  Honduras  :  5/  :  .03  :  .03  :  5/  :  5/ 

Cyprus  :  -19  :  -31  :  M  :  -56  :  -Ik 

Israel  :  1.64  :  2.01  :  2.46  :  2.97  :  3-M 

Jamaica  :  .08  :  .10  :  .06  :  .08  :  .08 

Morocco  »  .16  :  .16  :  .13  :  .14  :  .12 

Spain  :  -06  :  .06  :  .09  :  .09  :  .09 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  :  .17  ■  -15  :  -10  ■  -15  j  -13 


Total  -  8  Countries  \      2.35    \      2.87    \      3-kQ    [      4.05    ]  k.6o 


1/  Includes  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

2/  Weight  of  boxes  in  pounds:    oranges,  70;  lemons,  76;  grapefruit,  80. 
3/  June -September  (includes  an  unknown  quantity  of  winter  lemons.) 
5/  Includes  an  unknown  quantity  of  summer  lemons. 
5/  Negligible. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
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Morocco . — A  larger  quantity  of  citrus  failed  to  make  the  grade  for  the  fresh 
market  in  1966-67;  hence,  the  volume  processed  increased  one-third 
to  about  68,000  metric  tons.  Trade  sources  indicate  production  at  approxi- 
mately 1,900  tons  of  concentrate  and  13,000  tons  of  single -strength  juices. 
Although  there  have  been  no  reports  of  new  plants  commencing  operations  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  some  expansion  of  concentrating  facilities  in  exist- 
ing plants  has  been  evident. 

Calendar  year  data  show  substantial  export  gains  for  1966.    Exports  of  single - 
strength  juices  rose  35  percent  from  1965  to  10,950  metric  tons,  of  which 
7,672  tons  were  orange  juice.    Shipments  of  concentrates  doubled  to  1,09*4-  tons. 
The  major  market  for  single -strength  juices  is  France,  while  West  "Germany  im- 
ported about  85  percent  of  the  concentrates  in  1966. 

Sizable  stocks  of  both  concentrate  and  single -strength  are  reported.  Since 
domestic  consumption  is  relatively  insignificant,  export  markets  must  be  ex- 
panded, or  processing  this  season  is  expected  to  decline. 

Spain . — Spain,  the  largest  citrus  producer  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  ranks 

third  in  tonnage  processed  behind  Italy  and  Israel.    About  200,000 
metric  tons  of  oranges  and  10,000  tons  of  other  citrus  were  utilized  by  the 
processing  industry  during  the  1966-67  season,  producing  about  45,000  metric 
tons  of  citrus  products.    This  output  represents  an  increase  of  11  percent 
over  the  record  1965-66  production.    Single -strength  and  concentrated  orange 
juice  comprised  6l  percent  and  other  citrus  juices  five  percent  of  the  total, 
while  citrus  peel,  pulp,  and  other  products  accounted  for  the  remainder. 

Juice  exports  constitute  a  minor  market  outlet  for  the  Spanish  citrus  indus- 
try when  compared  with  the  large  supply  of  fresh  citrus.    Only  5>^57  metric 
tons  of  single -strength  juices  and  4,5^2  tons  of  concentrates  were  exported 
in  1966,  and  although  this  represents  a  30-percent  gain  over  1965  for  the 
former,  concentrates  registered  a  lU-percent  decline.    Shipments  of  both  items 
were  below  1964  levels.    Export  performance  for  the  first  six  months  of  1967 
shows  a  reduction  of  about  seven  percent  in  shipments  of  single -strength  but 
an  11 -percent  rise  in  those  of  concentrates.    Spain's  major  markets  are  the 
United  Kingdom  for  single -strength  juices  and  West  Germany  for  concentrates. 

/ 


